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CHURCHV’S 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


(With which is Incorporated “Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.) 


{[Eat. at P. as Matter of Second-class. 


0., 


Oepyright, 1882, by Jonw Cuvurcn & Co.] Cin., 0., 








NO. 15.—DECEMBER, 1882. 


Root AND Sons Music Co. 


Jounw Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati.; 
iw abash Ave., cor. Adams 8t., Chicago. 


New York Office, 5 Union Square. } 








REALM OF SON 


TEACHER’S CLUB © 


John Church & Co.'s 
THREE YEARS Stull 


—— OF ——— 


PIANO # ORGAN 
Renting! 


By which the 
becomes THE PROPERTY OF THE 
PARTY RENTING IT, at the ena 
of the third year, provided each 
quarter's Rent shall have been regu- 
= paid in advance. 

iano- Fortes, 
Ps Organs, fr 
quart er. We 
ly in stock a large 

ried assortment of Pian 


wh ial 
WQICL 


| MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT FOR 


SINGING- ‘SCHOOL WORK. 


Beautiful music in the “‘ REALM.” 

Clear and attractive methods in the “ CLUB.” 
All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY 
STEP in the Singing Class and Institute A) 
DELIGHT to teachers and class. 


TEACHERS ! 


nsrr nz 
1 40a UmMeEN 


teacher and class is kept separate. 
new, from Notice also the 
m $10 per 
have co nsian t- 


” 
an 


CONCERTS in the “REALM.” 





Tro 
A ya 


of 75 cts. The “TEACHER'S CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of 
the “ REALM,” 
books. The Club alone mailed for 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE > 


The Mi fusca! Dictionary 


book 


Os | 
to 
lect. Aaare 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. | . 
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We have just issued another of our “True” 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EVERY MOK, 
Reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 per Yeas, 


EVERYBODY | WANTS IT 
Who are interested in Building. Cabinet Making, | 
House Decoration, or Amateur Wood-work. Full of | and no more. 
Designs for Honses, Cabinet and Amateur Work. 


HSS Ess 


yet published. It contains the definition of all the 
technical terms of the English, French, German, 
Latin, and Italian languages, in common use for 
| musical purposes. 

IT CONTAINS JUST WHAT YOU WANT, 


It is convenient for the pocket, and 


ONG | 


Examine the plan by which the work of 


‘GEMS FOR OWSTITOTE AND CONTENTION 


Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt | 


| series, and it is one of the most useful little works | 


CHURCH & CO’S 


DOLLAR MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
GANTLY PRINTED ANDO DURABLY BOUND. 


The following volumes of this valuable series are 
now ready. 


PRICE PER VOL. $1.00. 
VOL L. 


YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 
A Collection of Easy Pieces for the Piano-Forte. 


Most of this music is of the second grade of diffi- 
Just the thing for first lessons, or for home 
ents. It 


J 


culty. 
use by persons of moderate attainme 
| contains a number of fine illustration 


also 


| VOL. II. 


HOURS OF SONG, 


| Collection of Choice Popular Songs and Choruses 
with Piano-Forte Accompaniments. 
Some of the finest sengs in the language are in 
| this collection. Allin sheet music form and style, 
| also illustrated. 


| VOL. III. 


| THE PIANIST’S PRIDE. 


or any other of our Singing-Sehool | 


| A Valuable Collection of Elegant Pieces for the 
| Piano-Forte, in great Variety and by the 
most popular Composers. 
| This is indeed a volume of which any pianist 
| might well be proud. It is made up of gems of 
| piano music by composers, new and old, who are 
} enshrined in the hearts of the people. This volume 
| contains correct portraits of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Gluck, and Haydn. 


These volumes have been carefully edited, and 
will be found to be correct and artistic in every re 
Other numbers of the series are 


spect. in course of 


preparation. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
a | 0. 


JAS. MURDOCK, JR. 
Vrren, | Se CRAVER, 22 


CUTTER, 5 
MUSIC ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS, 


Each number contains eight full-sized pages of old 


working Drawings. Sent to any address, 


One Year for $1.00; Six Months for 50 | 
cents; Three Months for 25 cents. | 
Address FRED. A. HODGSON, Manager, 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


should be in the hands of all musicians, young or 


Price 35 Cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


SEAL PRESSES AND RUBBER STAMPS. 


PRICE OF MEDALS IN 
Pure Silver, - ~ e 
Coin Gold, - 
Engraving Monogram, - 


| > Discount to Sunday Schools. 
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CHARLES WARREN, 

Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 

Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
VICTOR FLECHTER, Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 

Teacher of Violin (trom the Royal High School of | —————— — ————_—__—_-——_—— 

Music, Berlin). No. 349 W Ninth Street, Cincinnati. | MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 

No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru 

mental Music. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Voealization. 
Best references given. Address 326 George Street, 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
— - | Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
MISS FANNIE E. BEST, | cer Streets. 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. | - ——— —— —--— 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


" CINCINNATI 
ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 


Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist tor Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. co N S b RVATORY 0 F MUSIC. 
ARMIN W. DOERNER, 


444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 

Teacher of Piano, Address 303 Richmond Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Jj Students can enter daily during the Summer term 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, as well as during the school year. 


Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Wainut Hills, City. 


stitution and pursue their studies under the per 
. sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 

MISS PATTI THORNDICK, are granted to students competent to teach. 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky ., or care John Church & Co, Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
— | BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 
MISS FANNIE BATTELLE / Z j 
305 Race Street. 


All branches of music taught.” Pupils can enter 
A any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
SEINENCTICKER’S REED RAND ann. | the building. Circular and special information 
emma Pr BAND AND sent on application to 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will CINCINNATI. O 
receive prompt attention. ; ier hay —. 


AND 
MISs CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
inton, Ky., or address care John Church & Co, 





— meiaae Camp Washington, Tuscker ot’ Vocal and DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
WARREN, OHIO. 


Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
ragements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. ‘ 3 
= ntti J ___________| An Institution Devoted Exclusively to the 
CHARLES BAETENS. Study of Muste, embracing systematic courses 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, of study in Votee, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. | the & hurch, Parlor, Orchestra and irass 
Address 452 Eim St. Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
mi | ber4. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 
MKS. H. KITCHELL, " 
Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 JUNIUS DANA, Sec’y. 
ace Street. —_—- ———— - 


; HERMAN A. ELZNER, _ 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. NN ARBOR SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
sad THEO. HOLLE > Established in connection with the 
Teacher of the ~~ a Clarionet. Address 545 UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN and the 
ainu eel. 
ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Fall Term opens September 29th. Send for an 
nouncement to 


JNO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Compositien, and Instru- 
entation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. < " $ ‘ 
Residence, ase Maco Steet. 7 sph c. B. CADY, Or, W. J. HERDMAN, M.D., 
” te Director, Secretary. 
A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders left 


with John Chureh &Coe | Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


MISS LAU 3. N, . . 
mS LAURA 5. Fae Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 


Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
hn Church & Co. 
arene as ni Price $1 a year; 60c. 6 months; 35c. 3 months; I5c. a copy. 
PROF. JULIUS STURM, 


Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Fiute, Violin, Viola, Violon- CONTENTS. 

cello, Singing, and Thorough-bass. Residence Green- 1, Complete graduating course, from the first be- 
wood Street, Corryville. ginning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing, 
and Harmony. 


_ HENRY EICH, / | 2 Detailed lessons to instrumental and vocal 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John | pieces of classical and modern authors. 
Church & Co, _______i|:sC8. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instruc- 


- PATE CCLEMINT | tive remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. 
No. 17 West — deco, Cottam. te Teacher of Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musical In- 
No. 17 st Ninth § ’ , Ky., 


pet . ial cn eed ell structor will contain 108 imperishable lessons. The 
Se Music. Orders left with Joh: | Instructor is so arranged that it may form, at the 
é . 


end of the year, a permanent book ot reference and 
‘s 4 ~ | unfailing guide to the teacher, pianist, organist, the 
musical student, and amateur. 
Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 
15, 1882. Address 


seit is R. GOLDBECK, 


2640 Washington Ave, ST. LOUIS, MO 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Ne. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher ot Violin, No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- | 


Be Sure to Try 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas 
Carols and Services. 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 
MMANUEL—New Cantata by Doane. Very attrac- 
tive. Price, $20 per 100; 25 cents by Mail. 
HRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5.—Glory to God. Ap 


propriate Scripture Selections, with New Music 


| by Lowey. $4.00 per 100; 5 Cents by Mail. 








| (UHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 13.—Beautiful Carols 


by favorite authors. 
$3.00 per 100; 4 cents each by Mail. 


1 fuli line of Christmas Anthems, Carols, Services, etc. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


| 76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. ~*~ CHICAGO. 








EDITED BY > 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root and J. R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Has at once advanced to the front 
rank as 


“JUST WHAT WAS WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 








THs 


Musical Curriculum, 


PIANO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND HARMONY, 


By GEO. F.. ROOT. 


CUBRICULUY | gree sppearea, it LOUMRIGULDL 


was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknowl!l- 
edged, both in America and Europe. as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


The Elements are in Character! 
The Exercises = PAN GRESSIY in Statements | ! 
The Pieces are L i Everything ! ! 


Sap i. The 10ea that young pupils can not grasp 
the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
laying is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 
I. That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. That the 
study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, not a task, isshown by the CURRICULUM. 


@@- Price of the Musical CuRRIcCULUM, $3.00.“ 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


|} amination 





| for the wants of those who pre 
| lighter, and smaller book 


ONLY REED ORG 
OMADE® | 

HAVING THE PATE 
UALIFYING TUBES. 
GIVING THE — 


14 


ao THE TONE ¢ 


JOHN CHURCH & co. Cincinnati, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 





Teachers, replenish your list of | 


“Ways and Means” by getting a| 
“ Teachers’ Club.” You will never re- 
gret it. 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 
All the mysterirs of the art fully ilustratep 
and explained. 


This little manual will save many a vexatious 
delay, and will make the studious organist largely, 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is 
expensive and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the ne-} 
cessity of sending “to town” for a tuner eve ry time | 
the organ gets out of order. 

Country Organists will find it invaluable, 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal 
work; chamber scales; principal, diapason, tifteenth 
and other stops; their character, etc.; voicing, 
stopped, and flute work; wood and metal; pedal ! 
Stops; management of reed stops; tuning, bearing, 
or temperament; order of tuning stops, etc., ete., ete. 

The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
Tatus, tools, action, ete. 


Uniform with the True PianoTuner. Price 30 ets, 





| ANEW SINGING SCHOOL AND CONVENTION BOOK 


| Joseph's Bondage. ($1.00) By J. M. Chadwick. 


| Christ the Lord, (80 cis 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE CHORAL CHOIR. 


A New Church Musie Book, 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


DITSON & CO. take pleasure in introducing to the 
public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not only 
a Choir Book, but a Singing ¢ lass and Convention | 
Book. Notonly these, buta¢ apital collection of easy 
Glee and Song music, of Hymn-tune and Anthem 
music, easy, pleasing, and thoroughly musical 

It would be well to send ear] ly for a copy for ex 


PRICE $1.00. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
WORTH HAVING, 


We call the attention of all lovers of “ ic 


following choice collection of vocal ar 

tal mus many of which have + a 
sales They are by far the best collect s< 
in bour id volumes pt = lin ils anad 
scriptive catal of conten 
volume sent on apolic 


GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


Golden Chord, 


Over 60.000 have |t 


Golden Circle. 


immensely Popular Piano 


Golden Hours, Ae 


The Latest Collection of Piaz 


Piano Treasures, 


For more advanced players. 
The IDEAL METHODS Golden Leaves and Blossoms, 
asy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. KINKLE 


For VIOLIN, GUITAR, CORNET, PIANO, CAB’NET cota eae 
‘RGAN. GERMAN 'ACCORDEON. FLAGEOLET, VOCAL MUSIC. 
west and ‘beat SOE Diamonds. 


ishe« 
gue ith list 


ation 


THE PEERLESS. 


By W. O. PERKINS. 


While the Cheral Choir is one of the best of 
Singing Class Books, it seems necessary to provide 
fer to use a ches uper 

The @eertess is similar 
in arrangemeut and quality to its larger companion, 
differing only in its size, and in the number of pic 
of a kind which itcontains. Beginners cat not — 
be delighted at the large number of very easy an 
very pretty exercises and songs. PRICH 75 ¢ +s. 
Send early for specimen copy 

Mailed to any address for above pri 


ces 


es 


R 

CLARINET, FLUTE, FIFE, AND NJO. kieven 
books, by Sep. WINNER The newest and best 
cheap instructors going. with new, modern and 
sprightly music. The Ip£Al METHOD FOR THE Cor- 
NET, for instance, has 24 instructive pages, and 86 
good tunes. 

Price of each book, 7 


and s6 | Song Treasures, 


. Contains many Gems by the Best Writers. 
> cents, 


GOUNOD’S NEW ORATORIO, h of ; 
ch the 
is. $2.50 


THE REDEMPTION. ("3232 


It edges, 


Ideal Gems of English Song. 


The Latestand Best C¢ 


DOLLAR LIBRARY SERIES, 
‘Fireside Favorites, 


Beautiful and Popular Songs wit 


Pianists Pastime, 


New and Choice Piano-Forte 


‘Pearls of Song. 


New an 


Queen of the Waltz, 


Brilliant, New, and Popular Waltz 


‘Musical Evenings. 


New and Popular Music for \ 


Fresh Garlands, 


Easy Music for Piano-Fort 


The Quartette Club, 


Popular Secular Quartets fe 


‘Opera at Home. 


Brilliant Potpourri 


Novello’s edition. The only one adapted to Gon- |} 
nod’s original orchestration, is just out. and its 

sublication is considered the greatest event of the 
find since the production of Mendelssohn's ELIJAH 
in 1846. Send at once for specimen copy. 


Price, 81.00 


(MERICAN COMPOSERS. 


As regards musical compositions of note, Amer- 
ica is undoubtedly young. A great deal has, how- | 
ever, during the last few years, been accomplished. 
The following are all by native composers:— 
Zenobia,. ($2.00) By S. G. Pratt. 

A grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ($1.60) By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio 
Redemption Hymn. (50 cts.) By J.C. D. Parker. 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem By H. E. Parkhurst- 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first-class sacred composition 
Praise to God. ($2.00) By G. F. Bristow. 
An Oratorio. Noble words and music, 
Belshazzar. ($1.00) By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata. 


d Standard Ballads 


olin and Piano 


SOcts 


r Mixe 


on Favo 


rite Operas. 


‘Two Musical Friends. 


| Piano Duets for Two 


Echoes from England, 


The Latest English Songs 


. ‘Reed Organ Companion. 


New Music for Park 


Performer 
A splendid Oriental sacred Cantata. 
By W. Williams. 
Easy Christmas Cantata 
Don Munio. (41.50) By Dudley Buck 
A legend of the Crusaders, set to music. 
Pienic ($1.00) By J. R. Thomas. 
Ww in do (in-doors) for a winter concert. 
New Flower Queen. (7) cts.) By G. F. 
New arrangement of a famous Cantata. 


Burning Ship (80 cts.) and Storm King (38 cts 
By B. F. Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 


rr Organ 


Root | Each of the above volumes contain from 8% to 100 
| pages, sheet music size. Price $1.00 bound in boar 
eh in flexible cloth, red edges. 


Mailed on receipt of price 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O., and CHICAGO, ILLS. 


18 


Cincinnati. 
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The Story of the Bells. 
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4 NS Hear the sto-ry of the ce hjming bells, With their merry ringing Calling us to singing; Sweet the tale their 
oF 2 Chime again, O merry Christmas bells! Joining with their voices All the world rejoices! Every heart with 
ee) 3. Still ring on, O merry Christmas bells! Tell the ho-ly sto- ry Of the Lord of glory, Till, where-e’er a 
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‘ cheering music tells, Ech-o-ing the carols of the Christmas time. Peal-ing out on the win-try air, 
burning rapture swells, Beating to the music of the old-en time. “Peace on earth” then the angels sang, 
soul immortal dwells, From the star of Rethlehem alight shines in. Welcome then, day of all the year, 
t.¢ | 2. _W A AAR Inet. & 
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y, | Thrilling greetings of heavenly birth; Send-ing glad tidings ev -ery-where, Joy to all the listening earth. 
/ 4 | On that ear-li-est Christmas morn; Heaven with glad hallelujahs rang, For the Prince of Peace was born. 
One? | When,i - ~ - — of a 8 ger mm, ve - ber our friends so dear, And the greater Friend above. 
Cat 
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Copyright, 1882, by J. Caurcn & Co. 


The Children’s Day 5 


J. R. M. (For the little ones.) J. R. Murray. 

















Joy fully. reels ' ‘ 
SS SS 
Vv 


1. Les! Christmas is_ the children’s day, Tho’ all the world is bles - sed; "Twas lit - tle child-ren 
2. He loves the lit - tle child- ren best, To them His care is giv - en; He bless-es some of 
3. We may not un- der-stand it now, His life of love and du - ty, But we shall know it 
4. So we will love the pre-cious gift Sent downto us fromheav-en, And try to do His 














Je - Ad took, And in His arms ca - ress - ed. 
us on earth, And some in His sweet heav-en. © Christmas day, O children’s day, O 


when we see The King in all His bean - ty. 



































bles - sed will, To whom all praise be giv - en. 
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precious, precious sto - ry; Fi them we’ll sing the Saviour’s praise, Till " shall sing in glo - ry. 
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O About me in the world’s throng 
PO That treasured joys of Christmas tid 


May with mine hour ¢ f gloom abide 
y: ? ¥ nw 7 . . 
be rhe Christmas carol ring. 
¢ 


Deep in my heart, when I would sing, 
} Each of the twelve good days, 


ways 





In King Herod's Hall? 


“ Lacketh me neither meat nor drink 
In King Herod s hall 
But there is a child in Beth lem borne 
Is better than we all 


= 2 


“Lacketh me neither gold nor fe: 
Nor none rich weede 
There is a child in Beth lem borne 
Shall help us at our need.” 





A “ Wait” Song. 





Old English. 


God rest you merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas day, 
To save us all from Satan’s power 

When we had gone astray. 


In Bethlehem, in Jewry, 
This blessed Babe was born, 
And laid within a manger, 
Upon this Christmas morn. 
To which his mother, Mary, 
Nothing did take in scorn. 


CINCINNATI, DECEMBER, 1882. 


AKE me that I the twelve month Jong 
May bear the song 


Its earnest yield of duteous love and praise, 
Ensuing happy months and hallowing common 


KEBLE 
23ers 
St. Stephen. 
y, From a Carol of the Uth Centur 
ae | —— 
3 a = = = » 
if, “ What aileth thee, Stephen, 
la What is thee befall ? 
- Lacketh thee either meat nor drink 


In Excelsis Gloria. 


When Christ was born of Mary free 
In Bethlehem that fair city 


lhe shepherds els bright 
lrhey shone with such ¢ avenly light 
© God s dear son 1s rn to-night; 


In ka sis Gk 
ek ie 


What Child is This? 


What child is this, who laid to rest 
On Mary's lap is sleeping? 

Whom angels greet with anthems sweet 
While shepherds wa re keeping ¢ 


This, this is ¢ 


Whom shepher land angels sing 


Haste, haste to bring | 


The Babe, the son of Mary 





Come bring him incen gold and myr 
Come peasant, king, to 0 Hin 
The king of kings sa n rs 
Let ving | irts enti H 
taise, raise the song on higl 


irgin sings her lullaby 


Joy joy for Christ is bor 
The Babe, the Son of Mary 


> eOoe 


As Joseph was Awalking. 


As Joseph was awalking 
We heard an angel sing 
This night shall be the birthtime 


Of Christ the Heavenly King 


He neither shal! be born 
In housen nor in hall 

Nor in the place of Paradise 
But in an ox's stall 
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Welcome Yule! 
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Child Jesus Comes. 
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MISS MARJORIE’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY EBEN E. 





REXFORD. 





71SS MARJORIE, standing by the window in the radiant 
sunshine that floods the white world and turns it to gold, 
hears the bells ring out merrily in the church steeple, 
and remembers, all at once, that it is Christmas day. 
eras} Ss “ Christmas,” she says softly, and despite the sunshine 
a shadow gathers in her eyes, and the face that bends above the 
monthly rose is pale with old memories of Christmas day, and what 
it used to bring to her. 

There is a patter of feet in the hall, and the door opens and lets 
a child in; a child with a face as fair as the one flower in the win- 
dow is, and very like what Miss Marjorie’s must have been yearsago. 

“What makes the bells ring?’ asks the child, as she gives Aunt 
Marjorie a good-morning kiss. “Is it Sunday ?’ 

“No; it is Christmas,” answers Aunt Marjorie, with sudden self- 
accusing. 

‘And you did n't tell me to hang up my stocking last night,” 
cries the child, and her red lip quivers. “Oh, Aunt Marjorie! 
Santa Claus came here, likely enough, and went away because—be- 
cause there wasn't any stocking to put things in,” and the blue 
eyes fill, and are like pansies wet with rain. 

“Aunt Marjorie forgot,” is the low reply, as she puts her arm 
about the child. ‘We'll hang up the stockings to-night, and 
Santa Claus will be sure to come.” , 

“Oh, do you think so?” and all the tears are chased away by the 
sunshine of a smile, and the child’s heart forgets its trouble. If 
older hearts could forget as easily ! 

“Christmas day!’ Aunt Marjorie says over softly to herself, as 
she goes about her morning's work. “How different these Christ- 
mases are from the old ones, before—before Tom went away. Poor 
Tom!” 

There are tears in Aunt Marjorie’s eyes now and one shining drop 
falls on the rose-bush, as she turns it to the sunshine. 

“Oh, I forgot to wish you merry Christmas!” cries Louie, running 
in suddenly. Merry, merry Christmas, Aunt Marjorie!” 

“Thank you, dear; and may your life know many of them,” 
Aunt Marjorie says, and kisses the face of her dead sister's child 
again. 

By and by Miss Villers comes running in. 

“ Merry Christmas, dear Miss Marjorie,” she cries, as she opens 
the sitting-room door, her sweet face bright as a June morning. I 
came to see if you were going to church this morning. If you are, 
I'll go with you, and then I want you to come home with me to 
dinner. I’m all alone, you know, and I must have some one to 
talk to, or it would be a miserable Christmas for me,” and she laughs 
as she pinches Louie’s rosy cheek. 

“Yes; I'll go to church with you, and to dinner,” answers Miss 
Marjorie, with a little sigh. Strange how her thoughts keep going 
back to one Christmas day of years ago, this morning. But then, 
she never will forget! 

“I forgot to hang up my stocking,” Louie says, as she clings to 
Miss Villers, “but Aunt Marjorie says she knows Santa Claus will 
come if I hang it up to-night. Do you think so?” 

‘I’m quite sure he will,” answers Miss Villers. 1’d hang up 
both stockings if 1 were you, to make up for having to wait for my 
Christmas good things.” 

“I will,” decides Louie, instantly, “and the very biggest ones I've 
got. 1 ’most wish they were big as Aunt Marjorie’s.” 

‘“ What a little pig,” laughs Miss Villers. Then, going up to Miss 
Marjorie, she says softly, with a rose-bloom on her cheeks that makes 
her lovely, while her eyes shine like stars : 

‘Robert is coming to-night.” 

“God bless you, and god bless Robert,” Miss Marjorie cries, and 
puts her arms about the girl and kisses her. Then, all at once, she 
turns away and cries softly. Miss Villers wonders why, but she 
does not ask. She half guesses. : 

“I'll call for you at ten,” she says, presently, and goes away. 

Aunt Marjorie gets Louie and herself ready for the Christmas 
service. All the while her thoughts are in the past. She is living 
an old Christmas over, and it comes back so vividly that she can 
not keep the tears out of her eyes at thought of it. — 

“I might as well go away by myself and have a good cry, first as 
last,” she says. And when Louie is ready, Aunt Marjorie tells her 
to stay in the sitting-room while she dresses, and goes up to her lit- 
tle room where no one can see her give way to the sorrow she has 
not outgrown in fifteen long years. Strange, isn’t it, how things we 
call dead will start up suddenly and live again? 

When she comes down to the sitting-room, where Miss Villers is 
waiting, her eyes have a suspicious redness about them, and there 
are traces of tears on her cheeks. 











| 


The organ is pouring out a mighty flood of harmony as they go 
up the aisle. Over chancel and arch, and along the galleries and 
the organ-loft, festoons of odorous pine are fastened, with scarlet 
berries of holly and bitter-sweet gleaming out among the somber 
branches. About the altar great banks of white lilies stand, and 
in shining letters they read the grand old legend: 

* Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Presently the choir sings. Miss Marjorie tries bravely to keep 
back her tears. But she tries in vain. It brings back the past so 
clearly that it seemed as if the fifteen vanished years between then 
and now are but adream. She drops her head upon her hand and 
hides her face. But Miss Villers knows that she is crying, and in 
a sweet, eloquent sympathy, she reaches out and gets hold of Miss 
Marjorie’s hand. 

“Glory to God!” the singers sing. and by and by a strange, patient 
peace steals into Miss Marjorie’s heart. Others have borne bur- 
cens—why not she? Some day there would be an end of it all, 
and then the mistakes of life would be set right. Sometime, some- 
where! She could wait 

“ Robert will be here at seven,” Miss Villers says, after dinner, 
and the roses blossom out in her cheeks again. “Oh, Miss Mar- 
jorie, 1am so happy! | wish every one, to-day, could be as happy 
as ] am!” 

“Earth can not be made heaven,’ Miss Marjorie says, with a 
smile into the other's radiant eyes. “God grant that nothing may 
come between you and Robert. Keep close to each other, and 
trust each other in all things.” 

“TI wish you could be as happy as I am,” Miss Villers says, softly. 
I have seen to-day that you are brooding over some old trouble, and 
it is the only cloud upon my sky.” 

“T will tell you about it, dear,” Miss Marjorie says, suddenly. 
“It may help you to be more careful in your happiness.” Then, 
sitting before the fire, with Miss Villers’ hand in hers, Miss Mar- 
jorie tells her of Tom, the only man she ever loved; the only man 
she ever will love. Tells her how a little thing was powerful enough 
to turn their feet into different paths, and how, for fifteen years, she 
has not heard of him 

“Perhaps he is dead,” she says, and then a little silence falls, 
while she wonders if the world to come sets wrong things right, and, 
brings estranged hearts together in the old happiness. 

“It all happened when we were practicing for the Christmas an- 
them,” she goes on, presently. “I knew he didn’t care for his 
cousin as he cared for me, but she wanted me to think he did, or 
would, if she chose to have him, and he was in the mood to humor 
her. There was but little said—only a few, brief words—but it 
does n't take many words to part loving hearts, sometimes, remem- 
ber, dear. I don’t suppose! shall ever see Tom again, but I wish 
I might, long enough to tell him that I was wrong, as well as he.” 

Then silence falls again, and neither break it until the gathering 
shadows warns Miss Marjorie that night is near at hand. 

“T must go,” she says, and calls Louie from the kitchen, where 
she had been popping corn and listening to Bridget’s fanciful tales. 
“God bless you, dear, and Robert;” and then she kisses the girl, 
and goes to her lonely home across the street. 

“There’s a man just come,” the help says, as she comesin. “He 
asked fer you, ma'am, an’ I told him I felt sure you'd be home right 
away, an’ he said he'd wait, an’ he’s in the settin’-room, now a 
waitin.’” 

“] wonder who it is?’ 
ter. ‘It must be some old friend. 
a time as this.” 

She goes to the sitting-room, and opens the door with a hand that 
trembles, though she can not tell why. She wonders why she should 
feel so excited. 

A man stands upon the hearth. 
ing door, and faces about. 

‘Is it Marjorie?” he cries, eagerly. 

“Tom, Tom! oh Tom!” 

The man springs forward and catches Miss Marjorie to his breast. 
Louie gives Miss Villers a version of the scene afterward: “Aunt 
Marjorie, she said ‘Tom!’ and then he just made one big step clear 
from the fire to the door, and he picked up Aunt Marjorie as if she 
did n’t weigh more’n a baby; and he hugged and he kissed her, 
and she kissed him; and then Aunt Marjorie she cried, and he 
cried, though they did n't look as if they felt bad; and then I cried 
too, and Aunt Marjorie she called me to her, and said: ‘Tom, this 
is Alice’s child,’ and he kissed me; and I think he’s just splendid, 
and Aunt Marjorie says 1'm to call him Uncle Tom, after this.” 

“I’m so happy that I feel like singing,” Tom says to Miss Mar- 
jorie, by and by, as they sit before the fire. ‘“ We ought to sing the 
anthem we practiced for, Marjorie. Can’t you play it? If the mu- 
sic has gone out of my voice there’s enough in my heart, to-night, 
to make up for it,” and he bends and kisses the cheeks that have 
grown suddenly young again, and Miss Marjorie smiles up into his 


Miss Marjorie’s heart is in a strange flut- 
No one else would call at such 


He hears the sound of the open- 
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face, and whispers softly, “ Js it true that you v’e come back, Tom?” 


Then she goes to the piano and plays “ Majesty,” as she has never | 


played it before. 
Then they begin to sing: 
“While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 


All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down."’— 


The door opens, and Miss Villers and Robert come in. Miss 
Marjorie cries out: 

“Tom's come back—this is Tom!” and Tom, too happy to stop 
singing, goes on— 

“ And glory shone around.” 

“Oh, Miss Marjorie, dear Miss Marjorie!’ Miss Villers cries. 
“1’m so glad, so glad!” and then she shakes hands with Tom, who 
feels as if he would be glad to see anybody, and Miss Marjorie looks 
on with such a radiant face that Robert wonders if she has not 
found the elixir of youth. Yes; the draught of love which keeps 
the heart from growing old forevermore. God, give us all such a 
draught to drink. 

“Let us sing,’’ Tom says, presently, and again they begin the 
grand old hymn, and from happy voices blend in harmony, on that 
Christmas night, and love is leader in the little choir. 

“Has this been a happy Christmas?’ Miss Villers asks, as she 
kisses Miss Marjorie, at parting. 

“The happiest one I ever knew,” Miss Marjorie answers, and 
Louie, hanging up her stockings, thinks that Aunt Marjorie looks 
almost as young as Miss Villers does, and wonders if Tom's coming 
wrought the change. 


ap -—— 
—_ > 


CHRISTMAS NOTES FROM DICKENS’ RAMBLES. 





HERE is an admirable drawing by Eytinge, in which Mr. 
Pickwick is represented sitting in his easy-chair, with 
Sam Wellerstanding by and pointing to a host of familiar 
forms and faces that are passing in review. I have often 

\' spent hours in the study of this spirited sketch of Mr. 

Pickwick's Reception, and have found a wondrous fascination in 

identifying the many figures and recalling their varied charac- 

teristics. 

From this motley throng let me select a few that are pleasantly 
connected with some of my recent rambles about London with 
Dickens in hand. For, as no writer has contributed more happily 
than he to the gladness of this special season, and as his creations 
with their humor and pathos, alternating in the minor and major 
melodies of life, are visible music; we can hardly fail to strike a 
suggestive chord, touch where we may. 

Sam Weller's is, perhaps, the most prominent figure in Eytinge’s 
sketch: let us make a visit to the scene of his first introduction to 
the public. 

Cross London bridge with me to the Surrey quarter. Taking the 
left hand side of the crowded thoroughfare, we shall not proceed 
very far before the entrance to a court-yard is reached, and we pass 
into the precincts of the White Hart Inn. The description in the 
llth chapter of Pickwick can be identified almost literally to-day. 

The double tier of bed-room galleries with the old clumsy balus- 
trades, still run around two sides of the straggling area, and the 
double row of bells to correspond, sheltered from the weather by 
a little sloping roof, still hang over the door leading tothe bar and 
coffee-room. We are beginning to feel as if Sam Weller so much 
belonged to the place, that the place must somehow belong to him, 
when there appears at the door of the bar a jolly landlord, who is 
the counterpart of Tony Weller, and who exclaims: “Oh, yes, 
gentlemen, I know what you're up to, and ‘you've got the very 
book of the very spot. Gentlemen, I'm proud and glad to see you 
in the home of Sam Weller, see Pickwick!" 

We take a tankard of ale together on the spot, and then he takes 
us all over the premises, showing us where Jingle and the spinster 
aunt were lodged, where the house-maid stood in the gallery and 
chatted with Sam below, and finally the room No. 6, occupied by 
the man with a wooden leg. 

As to how a man with a wooden leg could be solicitous for his 
solitary shoe to be well blacked, was a point that seemed much to 
perplex our jolly friend ; his final conclusion being that it was, per- 
haps, a question of contrast and polish, especially polish; “which 
you see, sir,” he remarked, “the wooden'un wasn’t capable of 
taking it on.” 

Ere we parted, he handed me one of his cards, which lies before 
me as I write. It is embellished with innumerable flourishes, amid 
which, in bold relief, is inscribed—not the graceful figure of a white 
hart, not the device of foaming tankard or jovial punch bowl—but 
simply this; 














Tue Famous Oty Waite Hart Ixx, Hien Srreer, Borover 
Tue Home or SAM WELLER, see “ Pickwick 
His pride of proprietorship in this literary association is un- 
bounded ; and we may be confident, the trials and vexations that 


interrupt the serenity of his life, are never too great to be corrected 
and assuaged by the comforting assurance, “1 am the landlord of 
the famous White Hart Inn, the home of Sam Weller, see Pick- 
wick.” 

Not far from the inn, we can find the well-worn flagstones of the 
once frowning Marshalsea prison. No plainer guide to it is needed 
than will be found in the preface to Little Dorrit W hosoever 
goes into Marshalsea Place, tnrning ont of Angel Court, leading to 
Bermondsey, will find his feet on the very paving-stones of the 
extinct Marshalsea jail; will see its narrow yard to the right and to 
the left, very little altered, if at all, except that the walls were 
lowered when the place got free; will look upon the rooms in which 
the debtors lived; and will stand among the crowding ghosts of 
many miserable years.” 

It is good to contrast the two, the prison and the inn, and to re- 
flect that the misery which once belonged to the debtor's cage has 
vanished with the leveling of its barriers; while the march of time 
has not availed to banish the atmosphere of genial hospitality from 
the honest home of Sam Weller 

In one, the elements of gloom and despair weré never present, 
and from the other they were seldom absent. Be sure, in the 
Christmas tide which followed the downfall of the infamous prison, 
the mirth and gladness within the famous inn assumed a double 
heartiness of thanksgiving 

The word thanksgiving recalls our author’s Christmas carol, so 
strong a witness to the genius of Christmas literature, as all his 
works are to the marvelous power of him by whom fiction and 
reality are so inseparably blended, and the subjects of whose fancy 
can take such deep root and flourish with such life amid the lives 
of men. 

Better than the joyous music that is written for the Christmas 
tide, for that at best is but an adjunct to be used by men and limited 
to the number of their days; but these are songs of life itself, 
Christmas songs, the echoes of whose sound will not cease to re- 
verberate from the hills of immortality. 

Tiny Tim—I see him in Eytinge’s sketch with his little crutch 
and eager look—has taught us how this season is one for the attun- 
ing of life’s notes, the blotting out of harsh and jangling chords, the 
harmonizing of conflicting measures 

Let us strive, dear friends of the Musicat Visitor, after the gentle 
music of his patient life, and so to strike the key-note of the coming 
year, that there may linger with us all, up to the confines of another 
happy Christmas, the burden of his bright refrain, 

GoD BLESS US EVERY ONE 
ScyTHIAN 
—_—_—_»-- => -o- a 


HERE AND THERE. 


I] 
»£|F a person can please his neighbors by his singing or 
playing, they are very apt to think, that as a matter of 
course he can teach music. Not a few are teaching to- 
day because the work was forced upon them, and not 
: : because they considered themselves competent, or would 
have chosen that as an occupation 

John has lived in his native village all his life. His voice only 
changed a year or two ago, but it is the best voice in town, and 
has been so much praised that its owner has acquired confidence 
enough to lead off in the choir, and even in the concert room 
‘ with the air of a professor” as the neighbors say 

There is no teacher near for the coming winter singing-school, 
and they say, “ Here, John, you must teach singing-school this 
winter; you can do it.” John protests that he knows almost 
nothing of “the rules of music;’ that he does not read notes 
readily; that there is still something dark and mysterious to him 
about the transposition of .the scale; that he does not know 
whether he ought to say “cancel” or “natural” etc., but all in 
vain,—anybody that can sing as he does, can teach, and teach he 
must. 

Many a young man has come to Normal with essentially this 
story and he often adds: “I got along first-rate; everybody was 
well pleased, and thty want me to teach again next winter.” 

How could he get along “first-rate” if he did not understand 
the theory of music or the art of teaching? He would not get 
along “ first-rate” in mathematics if he did not understand its 
theory and terms. A fine speaking voice, good bandwriting, and 





all other means for the outward manifestation of the science 





would not save him. Why the difference? This in mathe 
matics the scientific o uightful part of it is every thing, in 
music not so; a son who has a beautiful voice and musical 
feeling need t/ no more than a bird does, in orde to please; and 
more than that, if h igs tastefully and well, his class will imi 
tate him, and the principal work of the singing class will be a 
complished 

How many read notes readily who do not sing well, and how 
many sing well who read poorly ro illustrate: The writer ré 
cently heard a lesson given to a class of children by at her 
who is “great onthe rules”’ as his friends say Ile was, indeed 
well instructed in elementary principles, and his class no | 
read ordinary music with great facility, but did wonderful things 
in modulation and in iswering difficult musical questio1 but 
how they sang! It was most painful to hear the harsh, strained 
voices, and coarse style, which indicated Injury, if not ruin to 
both voices and musical taste; and what is common in such cases 
there was an unpleasant air of conceit and “show off” about the 
whole work. The teacher said they could “read through a barn 
door,” and we were sorry for the dear children to admit that il 
they did so, and got into the barn, they would reach the most 
appropriate place that could be found for their music 

What a contrast to this was a class heard in another school, 
a few days afterward. Here the regular day school teacher, a 


young lady, gave the singing lesson. It was not much of a lesson 


in fact it was very little of a lesson; the few questions asked were 


not very well answered, and their reading and knowledge of 
theory were poor, but they sang delightfully. The voices were 
gentle, true and refined, the time well kept, and the words spoken 
clearly. ‘This class could not “read through a barn door,’ but 


they could sing in the parlor, Sunday-school or concert room, ina 
way to delight all who should hear them 

The young lady apologized for their laxity in reading and el 
knowledge by saying that she had to spend a great 
deal of time in keeping their voices down, and in making them 
speak their words well. well spent.) She did not 
be aware that much of the beauty of their singing was, perhaps 
unconscious imitation of her own good style 

It is not to be understood that such teachers as this lady and 
the John referred to, neglect entirely the teaching of elementary 
No, they explain what they know about staff, 


mentary 


(Time seem to 


notes 


principles. 


sharps, flats, rests, keys, etc., and the class do read music after a 
fashion. That is, they are equal to one, two, three, four, five, four 
three, two, one, or one, three, five, eight, five, three, one, in any of 
the common keys at first sight. It is true that much farther than 
that they have to gue They can not begin to read at sight 


the music that they can sing, and sing well atter much labor and 
trouble in learning it. And this state of things is not confined to 
the singing-school. It exists essentially in choirs and choral socie- 
ties throughout the land. What an opening is this for the advo 
cate of a simpler notation | friend 
you. You say that all the musical people would read music intel 
ligently and readily if better methods were adopted We wish we 
could agree with you, but we can not. Our experience leads us 
to think that so long as music is more important than its signs 
and terms, and so long as singers Can enjoy themselves, and 
i without much attention to the dry detail of 
“rules,” they will to hobble along in reading, 
learning what they sing by guessing, imitation, “ picking out the 
notes” on the piano, or by any other mode that is convenient 

If experience shows any thing it shows that those whoare try- 
ing to improve the science of music, especially its elements, are 
working against the most stubborn of all foes to progress, viz: 
Indifference. G. F. R 
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Walk in we were expecting 


please their friends, 


continue their 





REMINISCENCES. 





BY W. F. SHERWIN 


WISII to give a hearty amen to the 
the old-fashioned singing-schvol,” though, in some re- 
spects, | would prefer that it be new-fashioned; that is, 
in keeping with all really improved methods of teaching 
jold truths. It is a sad fact that most of the young people 
who sing nowadays can not read plain music readily, and many of 
know nothing whatever of the mysteries of crotchets and 
quavers. They are content to pick up tunes by guess-work, and of 
ten think it beneath their dignity to take the 
steps to become ready readers 
In the New Engl ind town 


of being my “ original birthplace,” 


Visitor's advocacy of 








them 


necessary 


seem to 


which bears the enviable distinction 
it used, in old times, to be 


con 
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to read ordinary church music. When an alto boy in a chorus 
choir-numbering any-where from thirty to fifty members, we first 
learned to read, and then to sing what we could read, and nothing 
else. ‘Those who would not do this so as fairly to get on with such 
musi¢e as W found in the “Boston Academy’s Collection,” were 
dropped from the ranks 

Ihe was kept up by frequent social gatherings for 

a good sing” as one of the features of the evening's enjoyment, 
which usually included practice in glees and part songs, such as 
were found in books like “The Odeon” and “The Boston Glee 
Book 

It was grand training for practical usefulness, and out of that old 
choir I now call to mind six who became successful instructors. 
‘he foundations were laid right, even if it was found desirable to 


seek Boston help in arranging the superstructure to best advantage, 


and enlarging one’s ideas. Blessed old times, which yet furnish 
inspiration and moving power 

l think of my first teacher, a left-handed man of great obesity, 
with no special culture, but possessing a voice of great compass and 


power, which he used quite effectively, though not according to the 
best methods. He could teach comparatively little, but in that 
little he was very thorough and persistent; slow, but sure, and when 
in anthem and chorus practice, he tucked his old fiddle under his 
vest collar and added his basso profundo; he was a mighty power. 
serwick, page 106 in B. Acad. Coll., was the first tune I learned 
id intelligently, and the training of that winter's country sing- 


to 7 
ing-school does me good service yet 

In those days New England was full of “singing-masters,” and 
that title was thought sufficiently honorable without any prefix of 
‘ Professor,” or of “Mus. Doc.” Many of them were re- 
markable for force of character or peculiarities of manner, so that 
they known without astonishing musical talent. 
One I recall who had large command of language, great volubility 
of tongue, and egotism that was absolutely colossal. For years he 
essayed to be thought a rival of Lowell Mason, but he so notoriously 
coupled dissipation with impudence that, after being rolled in a 
cask by college students, and on another occasion being 
obliged to leave a town hastily because the egg season was unusually 
lively, his lamp spluttered and weat out in darkness. 

One of his cotemporaries was a man of tremendous energy, with 
red hair and a temperament to match, and was a very successful 
and popular teacher. He occasionally stuttered in talking, but 
neverin singing. He had a wonderful knack at substituting a syno- 
nym for the word which “ hung fire,” and many are the good stories 
told of him in this respect. On one occasion he was teaching in a hall 
where the stove was of the old“ box” pattern, taking “three-foot” 
wood. The fire was tremendous and could not be regulated. He 
told some idle boys they might bring in some snow and put out the 
fire. A fresh fall of feathery snow was a temptation to mischief, and 
the scamps rolled into the room a ball about three feet in diameter 
and awaited the explosion of temper from the teacher. The colonel 
saw the funny side and said “ Well, b-b-boys, you brought in all the 
sn-sn-sn-sleighing there was in B-B-Belchertown, didn't you?” It 
was not uncommon for him to announce a two o'clogk session thus: 
‘The choir will meet t-t-to-morrow afternoon at t-t-t-couple o'clock !" 
The letter f was apt to be troublesome, and so in giving out page 
85 he would dodge the issue in this way: “ The eighty-f-f-f-sixth page, 
page afore it W hat great choirs we had in those old times! Mem- 
bership was an honor to be sought, and the work was not thought to 
be drudgery, but rather something to be done con amore. In the early 
days of my teaching I was employed in Plainfield, Hampshire 
county, Mass., a small farming town lying well up where the green 
mountain range breaks into hills, with hardly houses enough in 
sight then to justify the name of village, and only one church. 
rhere were a hundred and fifty scholars for the term, which were 
sifted until the actual Sunday choir for that church numbered 
seventy-five, with an orchestra (no organ) comprising two violins, a 
flute, ‘cello, and double-bass, all played quite effectively. Some of 
them sing there eqularly yet 

The same might be said of a smaller town adjoining, only reduc- 
ing the numbers perhaps one-third, and these are but fair samples 
of the prevailing fashion of New England villages— 


rk 
Sur XxX 


became widely 


some 


“ In the days when we went gipseying,”’ 
** Long, long ago.” 

—a fashion worth reviving 

But now if a girl shows symtoms of musical talent, and you ask 
her to sing do you are likely to get “da me!” instead, and she 
straightway. proceeds to take lessons in “cultivation of the voice” 
from Herr Screechenbacher or Signor Oilygamnon, and picks up, 
parrot-like, one or two of Parepa’s choice selections for show, while 
she fails to acquire the ability to read the simplest choral. 

What would be thought of a person who was entertaining people 


sidered somewhat disgraceful for one who sung at all, not to be able| with recitations of poems, when he or she could not even spell out 




















the words of the same from a book? Yet the former is much like 
the latter. 

I plead earnestly that the nd the ho will move in this 
matter and give it the attention it deserv (nd I plead as earn 
estly that good teachers will not scorn the work because it does not 
rise quite to the dignity (in title only) of “conducting a conven- 
tion.” 

— >> <i -o > - 


A WANDERING MINSTREL—SECOND PAPER 


NASAL INHALATION—DOES VYARM THE BREATH OES IT STRAIN I1 

OF IMPURITIES ’—18 |! ED IN INVERSATION ? 
AINOTHER reason often given for inhaling through the 
nostrils is that the cold air will be warmed in its passage 


its impurities 
through the mouth too dire 
I 


‘ause irritation, and final 


that through the mouth 
tly upon the 


and strained of 
it would come 
tender throat 


dise ase 





At a moderate calculation, from 60 to ¥0 eubie inches of air 
must be instantly drawn through the nostrils at each inhalation for 
a musical sentence Roughly measuring, we may say that a cube 
of air, four inches square, will be about the amount inspired 


Will any one pretend that such a body 
temperature raised a twentieth part of a sing by being 
poured through a pair of passages only twenty or thirty degr 
warmer than the outet Rushing at this rate through red hot 
tubes of three-inch lengt may be d the 
quantity would heated; s two dé 
would be an ample concession 


of breath would find its 
“theo ; 


i@ dé 


“i 


it) ubted whether whole 


nsibly 


i 


be se one or grees 


irely 


NO APPRECIABI WARMTH GAINED, 


cause have we for assuming that the breath would be 


And what 


more decidedly warmed by passing through a narrow passage than 
through 80 broad a one as the mouth The nasal friction might be 
greater, but the broader mouth would present a larger area of 


One feels the coolness in the mouth more than 


warming surface. 
because the membranous lining of the 


in its overlooking nostrils 


mouth is quite as warm, and even more sensitive than the lining 
of the nostrils. If any reader will draw a sudden breath he can 
not fail to notice that the coolness is felt in the mouth before the 


expectant throat has been reached. The difference of temperature 
between the nasal breath and the natural mouth-breath 
probably not be calculated by ordinary tests 


could 
CANINE COOLNESS. 

the 
upward 


And then, to re-open our “ menagerie,” who has failed to feel 
frigid nature of the canine c >? How far inward and 
this coolness extends has never been written, but in some cherished 
varieties it can not very far without exhausting the feature 
And it is an open question whether the indrawn air would not b 
rather cooled than warmed by the northwest nasal passages of an 


English pug. 


ress 


go sO 
= 


DO THE NOSTRILS STRAIN OR FILTER THE H 


How far these channels operate as natural strainers of infected 
Certainly no filterer constructed on 


air is a doubtful question 

similar principles would be marketable. Think of it! A_ few 

perhaps fifty, easily bent hairs; a few sinuosities, over and around 

which a quart of air is poured in less than a second, for such is 

the vocalist’s respiratory emergency. Who has ever heard of a 
? 


filterer through which the liquid was poured in rapid volume 
Doubtless, in the course of a day the feeble obstructions may 
purify in some very slight degree the whole volume of air im- 
bibed. But the five minutes Which cover the singer's or speak- 
er's vocal exposition will neither choke him with dust, asphyxi- 
ate him with gas, nor chill him into inaction. Probably a 
full third, perhaps a half of all the residents of the City of 
Churches has one or both nostrils obstructed by the conjestion of a 
cold, slight or reverse. Terrible, indeed, must be their peril if the 
vocalist dries his throat or fills it with floating particles in a few 
brief minutes of musical or dramatic recitations 


NASAL BREATH WELL ENOUGH IN ORDINARY RESPIRATION, 


A great many mild arguments may be found in favor of habit- 
ual breathing through the nose in ordinary, effortless respiration 
Its portals are always ajar; the mouth must first be opened. It 
may slightly strain the breath in a healthful degree; it may pos- 
sibly warm it a very trifle. But though it might strain and warm 
the ehtering air a hundred fold more than it does, this hygenic 
benefit would be heavily overbalanced by a monstrous artistic 
blemish ; for, through nine breathing holes out of- every ten 


which the phrases sung or declaimed might afford, the nasal 
breath would.pour with a noisy rush, especially offensive to culti- 
vated ears. 
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4N ELEPHANTINE DIFFICULTY. 

\ r yourself; select some sunny day when your proboscis is 
in good elocutionary condition. If you can trumpet a half dozen 
ill voiced sentences, allowing between them no more than the 
average three-fourths of a second, and can in that time renew the 
vocal draught through the protuberant feature, without offensive 
sniffing, you may deem yourself a rhetorical Jumbo of priceless 
value to the other side of the argument. I can not do it my 
self, nor ha 1 ever found any one who could do it fairly for 
any length of delivery For the singer the feat is, indeed, elé 
phantine, for many times must he fully charge the lungs with al- 
most electric suddenness, silently gasping a partial supply, even 


between » notes of a sixteenth bravura passage. 


NOT EMPLOYED IN CONVERSATIO? 
Even in conversation we do not inhale through the nostrils. To 
be convinced of this it is necessary only to intentionally close the 
mouth at each renewal of breath. This gentle use of breath will 
iudibly disclose the narrowness of the nasal viaduct: for, unless a 
spe cial effort is made to inhale rather mor slowly than is natural 


the entrance will be affected noisily, too n Islly for social usage 
WHY NASAL INHALATION HAS BEEN ADVOCATED 

Probably the reason for so exalting the service of the nostrils 
mav be found in the greater attention that is instinctively given 
to the breath when taken in this matter The expanding mov 
ments of the body will be more plait y felt as they ire of neces 
sity more gradually made, and even in expiration the conscious 
ness of deliberate breathing efforts will induce a more conscious 
expiratory effort in support of voice 

But it is a mistake to assume that for any heavy or prolonged ex- 


instinctively 
fill the lungs 


yn, for whatever 


’ 
ert 


put forth, the breath is 
We open the mouth to 
light, for a 


purpose 
taken through the nostrils 
for igh for the | 


cough or ior 


as I 
a sneeze, simply because the lungs « thus receive it more 
rapidly The object is exactly the same as in sing ng « speaking 
to take a large amount suddenly. But few experiments of the 
reader's own devising will be needed to afford ample, and more 
than ample proof 

For Chicago I finally started, address in hand, very constantly 


in hand, for my memory needed much refreshing. I entered Her 
shey Hall with the anticipat n of a pl and profitable 
of the Music Te National Association; nor was | 
pointed. Chicago attracted a larger and keener body of 
than either of the two associations | had previously attended, and 
good feeling and harmony pre vailed from the opening to the close 


easant 
ichers 


musicians 


of the entire session 
15 E. Fourteenth street, New York city 
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SOMETHING ABOUT TRANSPOSITION. 


ROBABLY one of the most difficult things for the young 
omprehend is the logical connection 


Each seems isolated from its fellows, 


musical student to « 
ot the various keys 
and the transition from one to another seems a wholly 
arbitrary proceeding 





tor a complete understanding of the subject, the first step must 


be the correction of a very common error that the use of 
the characters known as sharps and _ flats, or depre the 
piteh of the note before which they are place d \ moments con- 
sideration will show that it is impossible to alter the pitch of any sound 
vhatever, as alteration produces a new s entirely 

In order to simplify our system of sound notation, we use one 


staff of five lines, and their intervening spaces; then we indicate by 
what is known as the clef character, the sound meaning of the 
lines, etc., which receive a new signification again by the use of the 


sharp or flat characters Thus 
1. Bass. TENOR. TREBLE. 
a: ——— —— § — —— 
. -- ae — = 
[D | Wit a [A 7 } o2 
> = i — 4 
C, B, A, Ag. 
The bass and treble clefs are the only ones necessary for our pres- 


ent purpose, but the three are given to show that the simple line or 
indicate pitch and to show the relative offices of 
clef characters, and what some times known 
pure misnomer as applied to them when indicating a 
Upon look ng at the key-board of a piano or organ it will be no- 
ticed that the arrangement of the keys is perfectly symmetrical ; 
they are regularly divided into groups, the arrangement in each oc- 
 vave being identical. 


space does nota 
are as accider a 


Y 
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Counting all the keys we find that we have twelve different 
sounds in each octave, and that the thirteenth key gives us the same 


sound as the first, an octave (as it is called) lower or higher in pitch. | 


These twelve sounds constitute our scale. When ail are used, it is 
known as the chromatic scale, but this is not usually the case, as will 
be explained later. 

The difference in pitch between any two sounds is what is known 
as an inferva/, and this difference, by our modern system of tuning, 


is a constant quantity for all, that is, the interval between A and} 


A-sharp, and A-sharp and B, etc., is the same. 

The octave is thus divided into twelve equal portions. To form what 
is known as the diatonic scale, certain sounds of the chromatic are 
omitted ; thus to form the diatonic scale in what is known as the key 














of C, the black notes are omitted: 
» 

Fé Se ee ee 
tt J ha — Ss 
e te ~ Bina 


On looking at this scale a certain peculiarity will be noticed—there 
are no black notes between Eand F or B and the upper C; upon looking 
at the key board it will be seen that there are no keys between these 
two sounds, and that the intervals are the same as between C and 
C-sharp, A and A-sharp, ete. The intervals forming the two scales 
may be graphically arranged, thus: 

3. 


(, CZ, D, DZ, E, F, F¥, G, GZ, A, AZ, B,C. Chromatic Scale. 


Diatonic Scale. 


The diatonic scale we see is divided into two groups, each com- 
posed of two large intervals, and one small one, and the groups are 
separated by an interval equal to the large ones in each group 
This is usually represented in the following manner, the small in- 
tervals being indicated by brackets: 








—4+—— ———_—__+ 


ST Wa 





a ——— 

Upon playing this scale it will be found to constitute what is 
known as the scale of C, and the clef characters a/one indicate the 
sound meaning of the lines and spaces. 

We see here two sets of sound indications, exactly 
ture. Why should the one commencing with C be 
bottom? Suppose we take it from this place and set it 
beginning with G: 


alike in struc- 
placed at the 
above the one 











We see something wrong here at once; there is a sound between 
F and G, as will be noticed by looking at the key board, and there 
is none between E and F. Evidently the position of the notes on 
paper, does not represent that on the key board. The small interval 
comes in the wrong place. The paper indicates the wrong sound. 
The proper one is one degree below the upper sound, G; this, of 
course, is F-sharp; writing it thus, we have: 

6. 








And the group is again in its proper condition, two large intervals 
followed by asmall one. ‘The interval separating the two groups 
is also correct. Playing this we find that it is the scale of G, and as 
the position of the intervals is always the same in a scale, we write 
the additional sound indication once for all, at the beginning thus: 














We have seen that our scale of C is composed of two identi- 
cal groups, and that by varying the relative position of these groups 
we have obtained a new scale. We will treat this scale in the same 
manner, writing an octave lower to keep within the staff: 














We were obliged to take exactly the same course in regard to the 
small interval as at first, as the sound of C-sharp was required in 
place of C, and as in this scale we have F-sharp and C-sharp, in 
place of F and C, we indicate the fact by placing the characters at 
the commencement, to show that the simp/e clef indication is altered 
at those two places on the staff. Treating the groups composing the 
scale of D as before, we find a new one, that of A, in which all the 
G’s are replace by G-sharps, and it will be found that all those 
known as “ sharp keys” can be derived in this manner, and enharmoni- 
cally, all the flat keys, but a reversal of our method is a more direct 
means. Taking the upper group and placing it under the one be- 


ginning with middle C, we find that the dividing interval is a small 
one, by the simple clef indication ; 
9. 








hence we widen that interval (on paper) by prefixing the sign indi- 
cating a sound lower in the chromatic scale, and our groups are 
again correct, and we have a scale in which all the B’s are replaced 
by B-flats, known as the scale of F: 


10. 
Fa SE Bm - = taal ro } o | 
ee Eee * Ne SS — oe 
e an = z ow + o — 
eS. y 


And to show that fact, we place a flat at the commencement, as 
we formerly placed sharps. We can again reverse the relative posi- 
tion of the groups, and derive a scale in which E-flat occurs in place 
of E, which is known as the seale, or key of B-flat, and in this 
manner all the keys that require flats at the signature may be de- 
rived. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the structure of one scale is the 
same as that of all the others, that the only difference existing 
between them when the chromatic scale, from whence they are de- 
rived, is tuned with uniform intervals, is due to the pitch of the note 
from which the scale starts, as the ear is affected differently by 
acuteness or gravity of sound, and that the re/ation of any given sound 
to the two sounds forming the extremes of its scale is the same in 
all scales. This is the very foundation of our modern tonality or 
system of key notes. | have not treated in this article of the minor 
scale, as the intelligent reader will probably have no trouble in de- 
riving them in the same manner, although the interval successions 
are far more complicated J. Wixcnect Forses, 
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CHURCH MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 
> IRGANS and organists are often enough as indefinite in 
their views as are the clergymen of the section of the 
church whose musical rule we are now considering. 
Many parsons care for organs, many do not, and the 
“KING OF INSTRUMENTS ” 

is necessarily often found in various degrees of age and condition. 
It may be an instrument of the period of “ Father” Smith or one 
of the modern Brycesons. To the incumbent the real point is 
whether there is an organ, or is he to be at the trouble and expense 
of getting one built? With the possession of such an article the 
chief point is supposed to be gained; the clergyman secures a right 
to the instrument for his family, and if the post of organist hap- 
pens to become vacant, and he can boast the possession of a 
‘better half” or a daughter who can play the piano-forte, one of 
these is ensconsed into the proud position of organist. Hence- 
forth the control of matters musical is vested entirely in the 
hands of an estimable lady; the choice of tunes and pieces is made 
subservient to her capacity; the organ seems to be all sesquialtra and 
no pedal. The whole thing, in fact, becomes weak in the extreme, 
to say nothing on the score of reverence. When it is not the above 
picture that is presented, it is the equally distressing one of a fine 
organ in the hands of a skilled and judicious performer prevented 
by various reasons from giving scope to their respective powers, 
There are many such organs and organists in London, to say noth- 
ing of the country; and many metropolitan churches could be 
named whereat the musical part of the service is neither worthy of 
the organ, organist, or the religious ceremony which it is supposed 
to aid. Added to this the music (too often selected from the 
unmusical point of view of the clergyman or his wife) is generally 
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of a kind least calculated to induce religious feeling or to create 
and foster a taste for church music Intricate double, or it may be 
quadruple chants are attempted for the psalms and canticles, when 
simple singing chants would be equally as fitted, and far less diffi- 
cult torender. Kind friends go to the pains of 


UNEARTHING CHANTS 


they may have heard on their holiday tours, they produce effusions 
of amateur composers, or they go to the extent of jotting down 
their recollections of a certain tune, to which they add some 
accompanying parts—all these, most of which it need hardly be 
said are hideous, are brought under the notice of the clergyman, 
and are performed in some part of the service. The organist, if he 
is a well-known performer, has probably already grown so accus- 
tomed to the bad state of things as to offer little or no remonstrance 
to the performance of these musical scraps—caring for little else 
beyond his voluntaries and his salary, and not depending upon his 
church duties for his reputation; while if the holder of the office 
happens to be an amateur, or, what would be still more unfortu- 
nate, a young professional just entering upon his career, any 
remonstrance on his part would probably jeopardise his position. 

And all this variety, uneasiness, and misunderstanding is quite 
characteristic of the musical part of this medium service, and may 
be traced, as a rule, to the clergyman, whose views on musical mat- 
ters are as elastic as are their religious opinions—only that such 
liberality of idea answer less well with our art than with theology 
So it is from a musical point of view this service—not forgetting 
the strange compound of which it is made up—old English music 
—selections from French, German and Italian masses, Georgian 
tones, modern German and English works, Anglican chants, 
“arrangements” from operatic works and “ ballet’ music, to say 
nothing of the efforts of the local composers which abound in every 
parish—such a strange concoction which is pressed into the “ lists 
of music” apparently without regard either to decency or reason, 
may well be looked upon as a real infliction. Nor can the plea of 
utility be urged in justification. This service is actually little more 
“congregational” than that we have before considered; while it 
lacks its attractiveness. In one the worshipper is no more happy 
by reason of the mixed and “jumbled” musical arrangements than 
he would be with the exclusiveness of the other; but of this I will 
say something anon. Taking all things into consideration, this 
‘medium ” service must be regarded as a musical mistake, and even 
less satisfactory than either of the other two styles of church 
musical service. 





[To be continued.) 





THE SMALLEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 


LINY asserted that the Iliad of Homer had been written 
on a piece of parchment so small as to be inclosed in a 














ir nutshell. Huet, although sceptical, made an experiment 
My 2>,| which convinced him that it was possible, although 
2%} others may still doubt. He tells us that a piece of vel- 


lum, ten inches long and eight inches wide can be put in the nut- 
shell of a large walnut. On this he considers it possible to write, 
in a single line, thirty verses of the Iliad, and to squeeze 250 lines 
in asingle page. The two sides of the leaf would hold the 15,000 
verses of Homer's poem. A line of the Iliad contains about thirty 
letters, hence 900 letters would have to be written in every line, 
which, if not beyond the bounds of possibility, is beyond those of 
probability. 

Charlotte Bronte’s small writing contains twenty letters to the 
linear inch, and she crammed seventeen lirfes to an inch. This 
would give nearly 2,000 verses of Homer in the space that Huet 
considers can be made to hold 15,000. Aelian records that a Lace- 
demonian artist wrote, in letters of gold, a posy of two verses in- 
closed in the rind of a grain of corn. Peter Bales, a celebrated and 
irascible writing-master, is said to have written a minute copy of the 
Bible, each leaf containing the same matter as a page of the great 
Bible. The entire book was inclosed in a walnut not larger than a 
hen’s egg. The British Museum is said to contain a portrait of 
Queen Anne a little larger than a hand in size; but the lines of the 
drawing are formed of very sinall writing, and contains the contents 
of a small folio volume. Mr. John Plant has, in his possession, a 
small Arabic MS., of irregular form, about an inch and a half each 
way across. Passing from writing to printing, one of the smallest 
books ever produced is an octavo, entitled “The Bible in Minature 
(sic); or, a Concise History of the Old and New Testaments. Lon- 
don. Printed for E. Newbery, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
1780.” It extends 256 pages, is strongly bound, and adorned with 
A single page, taken at random, is 
The page measures 1f 


execrable steel engravings. 
found to contain 2] words, or 105 letters, 





inch, about an inch being occupied by the text. This small book, 
on a great subject, is exceeded in infinitesimalness by a literary 
pigmy, blushing in its thirty-second edition—‘‘ Smal] Rain upon the 
Tender Herb. Deut. xxxii: 2. Thirty-second edition. London 
Religious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row,”—i. ¢., the full title 
page of a work which may probably claim the designation of the 
smallest book in the world. There was no impossibility in making 
a book even smaller, and Mr. Axon had heard vague reports that 
such existed, but he had never himself met with one constructed 
on a minuter scale than this. It was an octavo of 128 pages, and 
each page held some 40 words, or about 140 letters. It measures a 
shade over I} inch. If we take as atest of smallness the gieatest 
amount of matter compressed into the least space, the palm is 
probably due to a Bible recently issued at the Oxford press. | 
measures 43 inches by 23 inches, is about half an inch thick 
weighs, when handsomely bound in calf, with silk linings, less 
than 34 ounces. We have, elsewhere, alluded to this production 
Another firm have lately issued a Bible, which is only smaller than 
that just described. If we are to regard that as the smallest book 


which contains the fewest letters, the palm is probably due to “ The 
Wordless Book,” which, after the title page, does not contain a 
single word. This “book” consists of ten pages. The first is the 


title page front cover, the tenth forming the other cover; the se 
ond and third pages are black as an “ Ethiopé;” the fourth and 
fifth are red as a rose; the sixth and seventh are virgin white; the 


eighth and ninth are shining gold. The entire work is a religious 
allegory, devised by some enthusiastic evangelical, —the black syn 


bolizing the unregenerate heart of man; the red, indicating the Re- 
demption; the white portraying the condition of the heart after it 
has been “ plunged beneath that flood,” and the golden felicity with 
which the book ends, being the symbol alike of earthly and celes- 
tial joy. If it be objected that “The Wordless Book” is not a 
book because it contains no literature, we must fall back on Byron's 
prophetic dictum, that a “A book's a book, although th 


nothing in it.” 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY M. VILLA. 


T is fashionable for certain musical writers and would-be 
critics to indulge in wholesale condemnation of most, if 
not all, of the present Sunday-school music. And some- 

times, I am sorry to say, musicians are guilty of the same 

RAS shallowness. The reasons given why this music is so 
worthless, are few and weak indeed ; they dismiss the whole subject 
in a wholesale manner by a few stereotyped phrases, such as 
“nothing but trash,” a “re-hash of old songs,” “the words are but 
meaningless jingles set to milk and water music,” etc., forgetting 
that the natural diet for babes is milk 

And it would be refreshing if these musical judges would spend 
time enough to think of some new terms to use in describing this 
much slandered class of music, but it is doubtful whether they 
know enough of musical theory to do so. It is generally supposed 
that musical critics and reviewers are well read in musical theory 
but I venture the assertion that not one in fifty of those who seek 
to condemn the modern Sunday-school music, know thoroughly the 
elements of musical composition. But it is easy to say “trash 
trash, trash.’’ Should these persons spend one hour a day for two 
or three years, studying harmony and musical composition, mark 
my word, their judgment would not be one-half as severe as it now 
is. And let good musicians who now see no merit in this class of 
music, but teach and act as choristers in an ordinary mission-school 
one year. they will then be perfectly willing to use this “paltry 
trash.” I am not opposed to a just, discriminating criticism, but is 
it not about time that persons totally unfitted for the work should 

give their brains and the weary public a rest.— The Amer Vv 

Journal. 
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Domestic Happixess.—The great end of prudence is to give cheer 
fulness to those hours which splendor can not gild, and acclima- 
tion can not exhilarate; those soft intervals of unbended amuse- 
ment. in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions and throws 
aside the ornaments and disguises which he feels in privacy to be 
useless incumbrances, and to lose all effect when they become 
familiar. To be happy at home is the ultimate result of all ambi- 
tion, the end to which every enterprise and labor tends, and of 
which every desire prompts the execution. It is, indeed, at home 
that every man must be known by those who would have a just 
estimate of his virtue or felicity. —Dr. Johnson 
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be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the Musicat. Vistror, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 


| one of the hospitable centers of that part « 


tinguished friend of our country visited Rhode 


Island, in 1824, * * * 

‘Col. Church was a member of the first city 
council of Providence, organized in 1832, and 
the last of that body to depart from us. Near 
1816, he married Prudence W. Simmons, of 
Providence, a woman of good old English stock 
He had four children, two sons and two daught- 
ers, who survive him. His wife died about 
fifteen years since. Her virtues and her abili- 
ties won for her an enviable name. 

“Near 1845 Col. Church retired from busi- 
ness in Providence, and, with his family, re- 
turned to his native town to the ancestral es- 
tate. His beautiful country home has been 


Rhode Island. He and his estimable wif 


| united with the Congregational church in Little 


| Compton, and became ornaments and pillar 


in that body. Long will their Christian record 


} 


be cherished 


“Though Col. Church had no special tast 


for political life, he twice consented to repre- 


sent his native townin the legislature. Voting 


with him was a religious duty, and he cast h 


| vote for every president, from Monroe down to 


ET ES 
Col. John Church. 


90 YEARS, 
They who stay longest and are last to go, | 
Have most to greet them as to Heaven they come; | 
Hosts of dear forms and faces hhste to show | 
The weary traveller to his rest and home. 


Our Mr. Church's father, Col. John Church, of 
Little Compton, R. I., was called into the unseen 
life, Nov. 18th ult. 
sketch of the noble man for publication, in 
this Visitor, but instead of it we present the | 


We had prepared a short 


following, which we take from an article in 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal, Nov. 21: 
“ Another noble Rhode Island veteran has 


departed. His good name was known widely 
over the state. His longand honorable record 
will be highly prized. | 

“Col. Church, son of Joseph and Elizabeth 
(Taylor) Church, was born in Little Compton, 
R. I., in 1794, on the large estate inherited 
from his famous forefather, Col. Benjamin 
Church, the brave, eagle-eyed warrior of his | 
day, who finally, out of the bloody King Phil- 
ip’s war brought peace to the distressed shores 
of Narragansett Bay. There, on his father’s 
farm, Col. John was trained in all rural labors 


and virtues, blessed with rich family lore and 
examples. In the troublesome times of the 


first part of the present century, he learned | 


many and valuable lessons of industry, econ- | 
omy, and probity. Thus were developed the | 
sterling qualities that characterized him through 

a long and useful life 

“Many of our older citizens will remember 
his erect, manly figure, his native cheerfulness, | 
his quenchless vivacity, and his wise and active | 
interest in all measures pertaining to the pub- 
lic welfare. * . 

“Tnheriting from his illustrious ancestor a 
martial spirit, he became Colonel of the Sec- 
ond Regiment of Infantry, and in that rank 
and official position escorted General Lafayette 


Garfield. The election of last week was the 
first and only one at which he failed to deposit 


He be 


By the 


a ballot after he became avn elector. 
lieved in guarding the public weal. 
force of his strong, transparent principles, his 


unswerving integrity, and his intense earnest- 


| ness in whatever he undertook, he commanded 


the respect and high esteem of all who knew 


| him He was a wise counselor, a sympa- 


thizing friend, a lover of peace, a helper in 


lever good cause, and a consistent Christian 


gentleman. His loss will be deeply felt by 

wide circle of friends, and, indeed, throughout 
the state. The memory of his manly, active 
life is alegacy. His death, hastened by a can- 
cerous affection, occurred Nov. 18, and though 


nigh 90 years of age, his spirit was | yant 


| till he ioyfully welcomed his release from suf 


fering to enter on the better home above 
4 
“* Nov. 20, 1882. F. D 
CEEERESS. HI GEARSSAS ETS 
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Kriss KrixGue's soliloquy, which we print 
in another column, will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the little cantata, in the hands of an 
energetic performer. 

WHat more acceptable present can be 
made to a musical friend than a year’s sub 
scription to the Vistror, or sume other musical 
magazine equally as good, if there is any? 


We would call special attention to the page 
of Christmas carols with which this number 
opens. Some of them are very old; all are 
quaint and choice. The modern carol by 


Andersen, the children’s poet, is especially 


beautiful. 


Tue best part of beauty, says Lord Bacon 


is that which a picture can not expréss. 5S 


also, the best things of music are not those of 








feelings which these things call forth in in- 
telligent and appreciative listeners. 

Ovr editorial on the old-fashioned sing- 
ing-school has called forth replies and sug- 
gestions from a large number of our readers 
and friends. We are pleased to see the inter- 
est manifested in the subject, and although 
we can not print all the communications sent 
us, we shall take note of the suggestions and 
opinions offered in them for the benefit of our 
readers, 

AN important meeting relative to the lower- 
ing of pitch, has just been held at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn presided. The Institution will hence- 
forth use a C of 260 vibrations, and will use 
its inflaence to introduce this throughout the 


co intry. 


Wira this Vrsrror closes the eleventh vol- 
ume, which consists of fifteen numbers. Here- 
after the Visrror will begin its volumes with 
the January number. We feel sure that the 
change will meet with the approval of our 
readers, and will be more convenient for all 
concerned. 

‘Stint I am LeaRNING,” said Michael An- 
gelo. To this noble sentiment we would call 
the attention of those music students who are 
inclined to be satisfied with their attainments 
when a graduating diploma, representing a 
two or three years’ course in some conserva- 


tory is placed in their hands 


Tue complaint is often made that profes- 
onal musicians as a class, are not as good as 
mtsic ought to make them. We do not see 
why the good influences of music should be 
expected to act any more beneficently upon 
performers than listeners, nor are we able to 
detect very much difference morally, between 


Tue readers of the Visiror will see by this 
number that they have been thought of in con- 
nection with the coming holidays, and some- 
thing provided for them in each department of 
the paper. It only remains for us now to ex- 
tend to them the compliments of the season, 
wishing them one and all a “ Merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year.” 

Ovr old friend Geo. S. Gordon, who under 
the nom de plume of Scythian, is well known 
to the readers of the Vistror, has returned 
from his foreign travels, and resu:ned the 
practice of law at his home in Huntsville, 
Ala. In this number will be found a very 
interesting reminiscence of Mr. Gordon’s stay 
in London, written expressly for the Christ- 
mas Vistror. We hope to hear often from 
this pleasing writer. 

Sexeca says “it is a tedious thing to be 
They live badly who 
always begin to live.”’ In the hot haste of the 
present time, young students are inclined to 


always beginning life. 


into and also out of Providence, when that dis- | mere sound and rhythm, but the emotions and|¢are more for a course of study that will en- 
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able them to early display their talents to an 
adwmiring public, than for a training less inter- 
esting perhaps, and longer, but substantial and 
enduring in its resulis. Once done and well 
done, is dune once for all. 





Ay attempt is being made to make capital 
for Dr. Damrosch out of a rumor that Theodore 
Thomas has outgeneraled him in securing the 
best musicians for his orchestra. We do not 
know how much trath there is in the rumor, 
but we do not quite see why Mr. Thomas 
should not take means to retain in his com- 
pany those musicians whom, by his skill and 
perseverance, he has brought into their present 
perfection of drill and execution. Nothing is 
said by the friends of the new director about 
the unfairness of trying to get Mr. Thomas’ 
men away from him. 





In addition to “ Kriss Kringle’s soliloquy,” 
which we print in this Visrror, a new and 
pleasing scene might be introduced into the 
little cantata representing church bells and a 
chapel choir in the distance. While the fam- 
ily in the dialogue gather to sing the old- 
time carols, they hear the distant ringing of 
the Christmas eve bells, and a choir in a 
chapel near, singing the “Adeste Fideles,” 
and the processional “All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name.” This distant music may be 
interspersed in their own carols. Some such 
scene as this and “Kriss Kringle’s soliloquy ” 
will give a new.interest to the whole cantata, 
and render it much more effective and 
pleasing. 





Iw closing Volume II. of this magazine, we 
feel like congratulating ourselves and our 
readers on the continued and constantly in- 
creasing prosperity of the Vistror. We re- 
turn thanks to the many journals, musical and 
otherwise, all over the land, that have encour- 
aged the new management with generous 
words of praise. We are in daily receipt of 
letters from strangers as well as fri2: .s con- 
taining words of cheer and encouragement 
which greatly aid us in our work. We make 
no promises for the future save this, that there 
shall be no lowering of the standard of merit 
in any of its departments, and that in the 


future as in the past, the Vistrox will try to| 


deserve the name already given it by a dis- 
tinguished critic and musician, “the people's 
paper, the teacher's paper, the student's paper, | 
and for all the fairest and cleanest musical 
monthly published in America.” 
—_— * e@ee —— 


Music at Christmas. 


Carol singing is nearly as old as the event 
which it commemorates. Jeremy Taylor in 
his “Great Exemplar” dates it back to the 
very song which the angels sung on the night 
of the Savior’s birth. He says “as soon as 
those blessed choristers had sung their Christ- 
mas carol, and taught the church a hymn to | 


put into her offices forever in the anniversary | 


of this festivity, the angels returned into 
heaven,” 





Haydn says Christmas was first observed 


a, D. 98, and Clement, of whom St. Paul 
speaks in his epistle to the Philippians, says: 
“Brethren, keep diligently the feast days; and 
truly in the first place the day of Christ's 
birth.” From the above we get a somewhat 
definite date from which to reckon the age of 
carol singing, for music has been connected 
with the observance of Christmas from the 
first, This we learn from the fact that when 
Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 137, issued 


his order for the better observance of Christ- | 


mas, one of his injunctions was “that in the 
holy night of the nativity of our Lord and 
Savior, they do celebrate public church ser- 
vices, and in them solemnly sing the Angel’s 
Hymn, because also he was declared unto the 
shepherds by an angel, as the truth itself 
doth witness.” Another and later writer says 
itis most fit that the season, so marked out 
by angels by songs of joy, such as has not 
been heard on earth since che creation, should 
also be observed as a time of festive gladness 
by the church, and in the social life of Christ- 
mas.” 

The influence of music at Christmas, in the 
olden time, did more to awaken a love and 
reverence for the One whose birth the day 
commemorates, than all the other festivities 
of the day combined. Many of the latter 
were of heathen origin, modified, some for the 
better, but more for the worst, until at one 
time in the “dark ages” they became posi- 
tively vulgar and degrading. Music suffered 
in consequence, and many of the carols of 
that time are unfit for publication; yet good 
men, through the medium of song, went to 
work to purify both the carol and the rites, 
until they were redeemed from the disgrace 
into which they had fallen in the minds of the 
good and pure. This was done by the Roman 
missionaries, who, while retaining some fea- 
tures of the heathenish rites and ceremonies, 
discarded the more objectionable, and supplied 
in place of them something more in keeping 
with the observance of a day in memory of 
Him who was purity personified. 


In the modification of the saturnalian cere- 
monies, music played a most important part, 
after being purified itself, Much objection 
was made at the time against using the heath- 
enish rites as a basfs for the new festivities, 
very much the same as some object in this 
present time, when it is suggested that the 
devil should not be allowed a monopoly of all 
the games and amusements. These objections, 
and much bitter opposition, did not very much 
trouble Gregory the Great, who is said to be 
the first to change the observance of Pagan 
days to those of Christmas and Christian 
saints, and to him and his indomitable perse- 
verance, we are indebted for our present 
Christmas, and many of the holy days of the 
church, 

At this late day there are many who object 
to the observance of Christmas because it was 
“made over” from a heathen anniversary. 
The following for their benefit is from a rare 
tract of 1648, which alludes to a letter of 


Gregory's on this subject: “If it doth appear | 


that the time of this festival doth comply with 


|the time of the heathen’s saturnalia, this 
leaves no charge of impiety upon it, for since 
|things are best cured by their contraries, it 
was both wisdom and piety in the ancient 
| Christians (whose work it was to convert the 
heathens from such as well as other super- 
| stitions and miscarriages) to vindicate such 
| times from the service of the devil by appoint- 
|ing them to the more solemn and especial 
| service of God.” 

Many of the old Christmas hymns are in 
| use at the present day, not only at Christmas 
| time, but at all seasons of the year. Notably 
| among these is that grand old anthem of the 
Middle Ages, “Adeste Fidelis,’ which was 
|sung by the processions as they entered the 
church on early Christmas morning. With 
such songs to inspire them, no wonder the 
people of the medieval church believed that 
these carols had their origin in the “ Gloria 
in Excelsis,”’ which the angels sung two thou- 
sand years ago. 

‘Such music as "tis said 
Before was never made 


But when of old the Sons of Morning sang.” 
——-—_ + e@ee —____ 


A Good Scheme. 


In the November Vistror we endeavored 
to show that with all the facilities for the 
study of music, especially in our large cities 
and towns, there was nothing that could fully 
take the place of the old-fashioned singing- 
school. We are glad to know that the article 
in question has created an interest in the ven- 
erable institution, and that some are taking 
steps to revive the school, with modern appli- 
ances. In places where the singing-school is 
not practicable (if there are any such), we 
would commend the plan adorted by a number 
of churches in New York city. We hope to 
have a full account of the scheme at an early 
date, from its originator, Dr. H. R. Palmer. 
We can but very superficially sketch it now. 

The object is to improve the singing in 
charch and Sunday-school. This can only be 
done by making intelligent singers, and this 
must be brought about by systematized effort 
and regular practice. Much thought has been 
given as to what is the best means for bringing 
about this desiredend. Dr. Palmer's plan is to 
divide the city into districts, in which, at stated 
times, regular instruction shall be given to the 
young people of the church and Sunday-school, 
There must, of course, 
be a general superintendent or instructor. 
The committee from the churches who asked 
Mr. Palmer to devise a plan to accomplish the 
end they had in view, adopted his plan and 
elected him instructor, and it goes without say- 
ing, that no better man could be found for the 
place. He spent a large part of last year in 
Europe, investigating and “ studying up,” and 
is now actively engaged in the work. This is 
in addition to his other professional duties, 
though may be partly in place of some of them. 

Now, why can not the churches of a large 
town or city unite for some such purpose as 
this? The expense will be buat a trifle to indi- 
vidual societies, though in the aggregate suf- 
ficient to employ first-class talent to give in 
struction, 


and others interested. 
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Will not some such scheme as this attract 
the young people to the church? Will they 
not become interested in the work of the 
church more than they now are, when they see 
that the church is interested enough in them 
to pay out money for their benefit? The plan 
has a thousand advantages outside of any mu- 
sical ones. The wonderis that it has not been 
thought of before, and that it is not in active 
operation all over our land. 





~~» e@e 


City Notes. 


Signorina Vigna Tecla, graduate of, and a 
teacher in the Royal Conservatory of Music of 
Milan, bas joined the Faculty of the College of 
Music. 

Mr. Homan, of the Gazette, has made a fine 
translation from the German, of a comic opera 
of superior merit, which we hope he may be 
induced to place in the hands of some of our 
English opera companies, for the benefit of the 
public. 

The musical editor of the Gazette will hardly 
dare again to trust the stock reporter of his 
paper to collect musical news for him. The 
said S. R., on a late visit to New York, inter- 
viewed Col. Mapleson, and in a subsequent 
number of the Gazette, the public were in- 
formed that the opera manager had secured a 
new tenor, Al. Barney, who could excel Nils- 
son in her roles! Shades of Albani! 


Prof. Geo. E. Whiting recently “opened” a 
new organ at Paris, Ky. He also is to play at 
the dedication of the new organ in the Syca- 
more street Catholic Church of St. Francis 
Xavier. This organ is said to be the largest 
and most beautiful church-organ in the coun- 
try, and is nearly as large as that in the Music 

all. 

Prof. Ctto Singer is drilling the Opera Fes- 
tival chorus singers. 

Prof. Arthur Mees is doing better work than 
ever with the May Festival Chorus. It is in 
fine condition. 

Prof. Geo. Schneider's second recital was 
given at Baldwin's, Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 14th. The third is announced for Decem- 
ber 12th. 

Madame Maretzek is to have a testimonial 
concert, Dec. 8th inst. 





Prof. Nembach has nearly completed a three 
act comic opera, which will soon be performed 
for the first time at the Phoenix Club. Musi- 
cians who have perused the score say it is a 
work of genuine merit. 


The program of George Schneider’s third 
recital is one of unusal merit, including a 
fantasia, chaconne and capriccio by Handel, 
suite, op. 7—Julius Roentgen; two nocturnes 
by Felix V. Woyrsch; Romanzero, op. 38— 
Scharwenka, and the sonata in A-flat major, 
op. 39, by Weber. 

The May Festival Chorus now number 630 
trained voices, and in reserve are fifteen addi- 
tional female voices, for which, as yet, no seats 
ean be found. Room remains for about ten 
more males. In former years the chorus was 
at the disadvantage of having 150 of its mem- 
bers in training on the outside ander different 
conductors, who, while having the best inten- 
tions in the world, were not seized with the 
same conceptions of the works to be rendered. 
It was here that Mr. Thomas experienced hard 
work in smoothing the difficulties arising from 
this method of drill, and in so joining the bodies 
as a whole as to make the joints invisible. To- 
day the chorus is a unit and under one director. 

There will be two more mass rehearsals be- 
fore the Thanksgiving concert, at which time 
will be given the “Ave Verum” of Mozart 








“Gypsy Life” by Schumann, two magnificent 
choruses from the “ Passion Music” of Bach, 
and Handel's ‘Israel in Egypt,” “Salve 
tegina,” and those wonderful songs of Brahms 
for female voices. These songs will be fea- 
tures of the concert, as they have never before 
been sung in this country, They are wierd, 
and at the same time more melodious than any 
other of this composer's productions. The 
ladies have been studying them faithfully, and 


to use a stage phrase are “letter perfect.” — | 


Gazette. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory, Miss Clara 
Baur, director, gave one of its pleasant pupils’ 
concerts at Smith & Nixon’s Hall, November 
l4th. The participants were Miss Lizzie Alden, 
Miss Belle Wells, Miss Maggie McClarey, Miss 
Carrie Bellows, Miss Kittie Ellis, and Messrs. 
Hyams and Meeks. The performers did them- 
selves and the school much credit. 


Adolph Hartdegen has joined the Thomas 
orchestra. 


Prof. Andres’ concert at Dexter Hall, Nov. 
16, was remarkable for the excellence of the 
program, and the smallness of the audience. 
Besides Mr. Andres, some of the best artists of 
the city appeared. 


pianist. 

All the colleges and music schools are giving 
recitals this winter. It is a good way of de- 
veloping a desirable talent in pupils, that of 
playing before others. 

The Musical Club, in a quiet way, is doing 
good work for the cause of music, Its sociables 
are thoroughly enjoyable. ‘The associate 
membership is now about 200. The first benefit 
of the season will be given in December. 


Cincinnati bas received a valuable addition to 
its musical forces, in the person of Aly L. Col- 
lin, who has but recently arrived from Vienna. 
He is a composer of no mean attainments, and 
a fine performer upon various instruments. 
At another time we propose to refer to him 
again. 

Prof. Jacobsohn’s concert, Nov. 23, was a 
most enjoyable affair. Although the audience 
was not as large as it should have been, it was 
a most appreciative one, being made up largely 
of musicians. Prof. Doerner played a Weber 
sonata most charmingly. The string quartet, 
Messrs. Jacobsohn, Burck, Ebaun, and Brand, 
played Haydn’s Quartet in G, and Beetho- 
ven’s Quartet in C sharpminor. It is needless 
to say that the music was rendered in a most 
masterly manner. 


Mr. Fenton Lawson is the director of a glee 
club, composed of sume of the best local tal- 
ent, which is soon to appear in public, in a 
concert at Clifion Hall. 

The marriage of Mr. J. Frank Wilson, organ- 
ist of St. Peter’s Cathedral, and Miss Lizzie 
Eversfield, of this city, was celebrated at the 
cathedral Wednesday morning, Nov. 22. After 
the ceremony a solemn nuptial mass was per- 
iurmed with all the gorgeous ceremony of the 
Catholic Church. We tender our best wishes 
to the happy pair. 

We have received from Mr. Herman Auer an 
autograph copy of his new Mass in C. Mr. 
Auer is an accomplished musician, and any 
thing he does is sure to be well done. 


Oem 


Music and Musicians, 


Rev. C. W. Wendte, now of the Channing 
Memorial Church, Newport, R. I., but formerly 
of this city, is still carrying on the good work 
of instructing the public in the history of music 
and musicians, and the importance of music 
as an element of public worship, He is just 
now giving a course of lectures on the great 
church composers; each lecture is illustrated 
by “ Congregational song and by the quartet 


Mr. Andres should let the | 
musical public know more of him as a concert | 


| and chorus choirs of the church, assisted by 


| Adolph Hartdegen, violoncelist; the Newport 
| Schumann Quartet; the Boston Temple Quar- 
| tet, and the Boston Beethoven Club, and other 
| organizations, in selections from the works of 
}each composer.” Mr. Wendte's example is 
| one worthy to be imitated by all the preachers 
|of our land. The reverend gentleman makes 
it bis business to inform himself upon this 
| most important part of religious worship. 


| Richard Wagner has sold the copyright of 
| all his musical productions to Schott, the May- 
ence publisher, the consideration being the 
yearly pagans of about $35,000. This an- 
nuity is also to be paid to Wagner’s heirs for 
thirty years after his death. 


“A Service of Song,” illustrating the life and 
compositions of P. P. Bliss, has been compiled 
by Mr. David Andrew, says the London S. F. 
Reporter. 


Richard Goerdeler, well known to our readers 

by his music, is now in Berlin. as general agent 

and manager of the Northern Pacific Railroad 

| Company's land sales. He has met with so 

| much success in his new business that he bids 

| good-by to music as a profession, and says we 
may write his obituary as a teacher. 

One of the most promising concert singers 
| of the day is Miss Zelie de Lusan, who will be 
| pleasantly remembered by the musical public 
| of Cincinnati. At a recent concert in Sing 
| Sing, N. Y., she was recalled five times for her 
| exquisite rendering of Bischoff’s “Supposing.” 

Theodore Thomas has engaged her to sing in 
“The Redemption.” 


The following is from a Boston Herald of 
| late date, concerning Miss Hope Glenn's first 
|appearance in that city: “Mrs. Raymond 
better known as Annie Cary, had better sen 
|those “old shoes” right along to Miss Hope 
| Glenn by the first post. They will fit the new- 
| comer admirably, and the former owner will 
| be sure to add her “ blessing” after the success 

made by Miss Glenn last evening. She has a 
glorious contralto voice, of a quality more 
| nearly like Annie Cary's than any other heard 
| here for years, and the newcomer gives promise 
of making quite as intelligent a use of her 
abilities as the owner of the cast-off shoes has 
done with hers in the past.” 





Gleanings. 


Mme. Selika, of Boston, has joined a concert 
company, including Mme. Carlotta Patti and 
other artists, now on a tour through the pro- 
vincial cities of Great Britain, in aid of a fund 
| to provide for the education of Cuban children 
|in anticipation of their emancipation in 1890. 
| [t is proposed to bring the organization to this 
| country for a similar object. 








| Mr. P. S. Gilmore begins a concert tour in 
| New England with his band of fifty musicians 
| and soloists at the Boston Theater on Sunday 
‘evening, the 15th inst. A brilliant program 
will be presented, introducing Miss Emma 8S. 
Howe, soprano; Mr. B. C. Bent, cornet soloist; 
Sig. Raffayoto, euphonium soloist; F. W. In- 
/nes, trombone soloist, and other able masi- 
| clans. 
| It is understood to he practically settled that 
|Mr. John Hullah will be appointed principal 
of the new Royal College of Music. 


Messrs. Stephens and Solomon have begun 
work on another comic opera, which is to be 
called * Black-Eyed Susan,” the main points in 
the story being taken from the old play of that 
name. 

A ease involving the right of the public to 
hiss was lately tried in the English provinces. 
One of the audience at Sheffield Music Hall 
was ejected for hissing a song. He summoned 
the ejecting manager for assault. The magis- 





trate held that “it was no disorder for a person 
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to show signs of disapproval. When a per- 


former appeared before the public she solicited | 


their approval and rendered herself liable to 
disapproval.” 


Mme. Marie Roze recently had a rather 


amusing experience in preparing for the Mar- | 


guerite role in “ Faust” at very short notice. 
She was in Manchester (Eng.) and had none of 
the costumes of the role with her, the role being 
one that she was not called upon to appear in 
the Rosa troupe. A difference in the avoirdu- 
pois of the artist whose indisposition made the 
change in the cast necessary, and that of Mme. 
Roze gave no Sages | for utilizing the 
costumes at hand. So they got some theater 
dresses, and the dressmaker was set to alter 
them. Mr. Carl Rosa forwent his dinner to 
mount guard. At7:15 p.m. the first white 
costume was altered and ready. At 8:30 the 
violet dress was ready, and at 10 at night the 
prison dress was finished. When the prison 
dress was safely on, Mr. Carl Rosa, much re- 
lieved, went off to dinner. 


Lucca is in Paris studying with Pauline 
Viardot the music of Auber’s “ L’Ambassa- 
drice,” which she is to sing in Vienna. 


The Philadelphia Musical Association are 
to hold a. festival in April next, and have al- 
ready secured funds to the amount of $3,000. 


Brahms offers as the result of his autumn 
work a new piano trio, a new string quartet 
and a musical setting of Goethe's “ Iphigenia” 
for chorus and orchestra. 


The current number of Le Menestrel gives a 
description of an electrical time-beater, in- 
vented by M. Paul Samuel, by which the con- 
ductor of an opera can give the time to a band 
or chorus placed behind the scenes. The 
apparatus consists of three small keyboards, 
placed at the left hand of the conductor, by 
which he can beat respectively two, three or 
four in the bar. These keyboards are in elec- 
tric communication with a small white wand 
behind the scenes, which gives the beats to the 
performers exactly as the conductor himself 
would do. The instrument has been recently 
tried at the theater of Ghent, and is said to 
have been completely successful. 


Mr. Adamowski, the violinist, had a funny 
experience recently at Halifax. The Kellogg- 
Brignoli concert company, of which he is a 
member, announced the first and fourth acts 
of “Trovatore,” with Mr. Adamowski as 
musical director of the orchestra. The 
musicians were drawn from the ranks of the 
amateur players of the city and took a livelier 
interest in the vocal than orchestral score. 
The aria for the tenor, sung at the wings, with 
piano accompaniment, caught their undivided 
attention, and, when the Count strode down to 
the footlights, they were so lost in admiration 
of Brignoli’s effort that the rap on the con- 
ductor’s desk met with no response; the Count 
penne; another rap from Mr. Adamowski’s 

aton passed unheeded, as did a third, and, 
finally, the wait having somewhat disconcerted 
the baritone Gottschalk, a fresh start had to be 
taken. Mr. Adamowski avers that the trom- 
bone player, while holding the instrument to 
his lips at stated times, failed to play a note 
during the evening by reason of his interest in 
the performance. 


eae 
or 





The Opera Festival. 


The management of the College of Music 
have completed their arrangements for the 
third Cincinnati Opera Festival, which will 
take place in the Music Hall, January 29th 
and 30th, and afternoon and evening of the 
3lst; Febrnary Ist and 2d, and afternoon and 
evening of the 3d. The musical directors will 
be Signor Arditi, of the Mapleson Opera 
Troupe, and Prof. Otto Singer, of the College. 

The Mapleson Opera Troupe, with all the old 
favorites and @ number of new candidates for 








operatic honors, and a mass chorus of two | 
hundred singers, including home talent, will 
be supported by an orchestra of one hundred | 
musicians. Madame Patti will appear, and | 
Mademoiselle Albani “probably.” Tweive | 
operas are announced, though how these are 
to be brought into eight performances is not 
yet apparent. The prices of admission will 

as follows: Season tickets (with reserved 
seats) $14.00; single reserved seat, $2.00; gen- 
eral admission, $1.00. 

There will be an auction sale of 
which will be announced later. 


tickets 


——————__2 e900 ——_—__ 


The Damrosxch Concert. 





The best report in the city papers, of Nov. 
22, of the first Damrosch Symphony Concert, 
is that by Mr. Homan, the musical critic of the | 
Gazette. It is impartial and just in every par- 
ticular, and as far as we can learn is an exact 
expression of the opinions of the larger part of 
the audience in attendance. We give the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

The audience numbered inthe neighborhood 
of 1,500 people, composed to a great extent of | 
the amateur and professional talent of the city, 
and those who are supposed to have acquired 
some musical culture. It may not be out of 
place to mention that the directors of the May 
Festival Association were well represented, 
and that some of them paid their respects to | 
Dr. Damrosch personally, thereby not only | 
showing their appreciation of a man who has 
done so much for the progress of musical sci- | 
ence in New York, but also evincing a high- 





minded spirit and nobility of sentiment which | 


can never be found in narrow and partisan 
minds. Dr. Damrosch was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and was greeted with loud applause, not 
only when he made his first appearance on the 


| toned 


| your classes, and useful to them. 


the sentiments that pervades his interpreta- 
tions. Whatever the technical faults were in 
the execution of the Filth Symphony, one 
quality ran through it all—the soul of the 
“oor. © * * 

The festival overture, composed by Dr. Dam- 
rosch, is a work of considerable merit, much 
impregnated with Wagnerian style and ideas. 
The Parsifal “ Prelude” was new, and was 
thoroughly enjoyable. Its fascinations in the 
announcement of the three diflerent mo/i/s, 
and their short but elaborate development, can 
better be realized than described. Mlle. Isa- 
dora sang the air, “ Vanne, vanne,’ from 
“Robert,” and as an encore gave the song by 
Haydn, “ My mother bids me bind my hair.’ 
Her voice is powerful and resonant, and espe- 
cially in the middle register reliable and pure 
Not the least feature of the concert 
last night was the remarkable violin playing of 
Miss Madge Wickham, of the College of Music. 


ee 


A Word to Music Teachers About Books. 


In what is it so true that “the best is the 
cheapest,’ as in musical instruction books? 

You want to be strong and popular with 
Can your 
pupils afford toy;give up the advantage and 
enjoyment of such a book as “ The Realm of 
Song” for the twelve or fifteen cents they 
will save by taking an inferior work, and can 
the teacher afford to jeopardize his popularity 
and usefulness by encouraging them to a work 
prepared by an unskillful hand? Certainly 
not, and the teacher will lose no strength with 
his class if he tells them in the beginning that 
they had better pay a little more, and get a 
hook that will not only contain music that 





| they will like, but in a pleasant way will make 


stage, but also at the end of each number exe- | 


cuted according to the program. 
tra was composed of about fifty musicians, all 
from New York. As to the work which it ac- 
complished, considerable qualification is neces- 
sary. 


The orches- 


| conventions 
In the first place it was by no means | 


such an orchestra as has often been heard here | 


before under the direction of Theodore Thomas. 
co & es 


The orchestra, last night, by way of compari- 


son did not show the same precision and firm- | 
ness of attack, that imperturbable evenness of | 


delivery so conspicuous in the Thomas Orches- 
tra. ‘The strings were full enough, some of 
them were good, but altogether they lacked 
force and expression. ‘The reeds, with the ex- 


“solid” in their knowledge of notation, 
“A word to the wise, ete.’ 


them 
and reading music. 


oo. 


Concerts and Conventions. 


Case conducted, last month, musical 
at Orland, Ind., and Bronson, 
December Sth he goes to Constantine, 


His 


Cc. Cc 


Mich. 
Mich.; December 12th to Gustavus, Obio. 
permanent address is Akron, Ohio 


Mr. H. H. McGranahan is busy with musical 
institutes, having recently been at. Andover 
and Richmond, Ohio; Meadville and Utica, Pa. 
He will be at Salamanca, N. Y., December 
llth to 22d. His class at Meadville numbered 


over 160 


ception of a very few instruments, were poor | 


indeed, and there were not enough of them in 
proportion to the other portions of the orches- | 
tra. The brasses were strong, but not suffi- 
ciently refined intone. * * * 

The andante movement of the C minor syn- 
phony was exquisitely delivered, and the shad- 
ing was beautifully done. Now a word or two 
about Dr. Damrosch, in his capacity as leader. 
He is venerable in appearance, his classic fea- 
tures are an irresistible influence, one can not 
fail to be favorably impressed with him at first 
sight, and yet while he is leading he is far from 
being dignified and graceful in his bearing and 
gestures. His fortissimos are always marked 
by an impetuous movement of the body, as 
though he wished to beat them into the orches- 
tra. He lacks in this respect the stage ofium 
cum digniiate, as it might be called, of Theo 
dore Thomas, whose baton is never ruffled by 
the impetuosity of the music. 


| 





This excited | 


manner of directing must have a deteriorating | " r } ; 
| grams are varied and of a high order of merit. 


influence even on the musicians. But if Dr. 
Damrosch has less the qualities of a drill- 
master than ‘Thomas, those requirements which, 
autocrat like, bend the greatest difficulties to 
his sway, he has one accomplishment that is 
foand wanting in Thomas, and this consists in 





Prof. L. O. Emerson, of Boston, conducted 
a four day convention at Scranton, Pa., be- 
ginning November 14. The principal work 
studied was Mendelssohn's “42d Psalm.” 


H. 8S. Perkins holds a convention in Niagara 
county, N. Y., December 19th to 22d. 
“David the Shepherd Boy,” the new and 


| beautiful cantata by Dr. Root, was given 


recently at Milan, Ill., with a large chorus in 
full-costame, under the direction of J. B. Fer- 
guson. 

Eichber’s String Quartet, consisting of the 
Misses Lillian Shattuck, Lettie Launder, Emma 
Grebe, and Laura Webster, recently returned 
from a course of study in the Royal High 
School of Music, Berlin, were tendered a re- 
ception on the evening of November 6th, by 
their old instructor, Julius Eichberg, of the 
Boston Conservatory 

Mr. I. V. Flagler, professor of the organ in 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has begun 
his second series of organ recitals. The pro- 


Prof. J. H. Kurzenknabe, a well-known 
composer and teacher, is actively engaged in 
the duties of his profession, with headquarters 
at Harrisburg, Pa, He recently held conven- 
tions at Williamsport and Jersey Shore, Pa, 
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The Question Box. 





Hexry Vocer, Batimore, Mary.anp.— 
Our publisher will send you a price list giving 
the names of the standard works. We do not 
feel like expressing an opinion. 

Jesse L. Coanpier, Sprincrietp, Tennes- 
ste.—Among the artists named by you, Mme. 
Nilsson and Miss Kellogg are the only singers. 

B. W.—The difference between a chorus and 
a refrain is this: A chorus is for a number of 
voices in unison or harmony. A refrain isa 
certain s_rain sung at the close of each verse 
of a song by one voice only. 

Cuoir Master. —In our teaching days, 
when we had any very especially refractory 
voices to bring up to pitch in chorus or classes, 
we invariably succeeded by having the whole 
class sing awhile in unison. We did the same 
thing whenever there was a doubt about the 
rendering of difficult harmonic progressions. 
Try it. 

Susscriser.—lst. Will you please tell me 
who edits the Vistror now. 2d. Can we have 
his portrait in the paper sometime ? 

Ans.—\st. Certainly. Wedo. 2d. Cincin- 
nati is full of superior engravers, but they one 
and all, with wonderful unanimity, refuse to 
entertain for a moment the proposition to cut 
our portrait. They say they couldn’t do us 
and themselves justice at the same time, 
whatever that may mean. One artist excused 
himself on the ground of wishing to remain in 
Cincinnati in business, but that he would be 
obliged to leave the city if he undertook the 
job. 

Lypia A. Forney.—In playing Sunday- 
school and church music, it is necessary to 
well define the melody and movement as in 
other music. This can be done, however, 
without striking the chords every time. The 
melody should always be played as written, 
every sound given, no matter how many 
times the same pitch may be consecutively 
indicated, but the other parts, especially the 
inner ones, may be tied, as a general rule, 
whenever there is an opportunity to do so. 

M. H. Hatu.—The instruments you mention 
take their names from the lowest tone which 
they produce. With this fact in view you can 
easily determine the keys most suitable for 
them. The pitch name of the instrument is 
always stamped upon it somewhere, 
060 





Kriss Kringle’s Soliloquy. 





[The most popular Christmas entertainment of 
the last year was the little cantata *‘ CATCHING KRIss 
KRINGLE,”’ by Dr. Root and Hezekiah Butterworth. 
It promises to be the favorite this season also. Mr. 
Butterworth now sends to the Vistror a valuable 
addition to the cantata, entitled ‘‘ Kriss Kringle’s 
Soliloquy.” It is to precede the scene where Bertha 
leaps from her hiding place to catch Kriss Kringle. 
We are glad to present this new and very interesting 
scene to our readers.—ED. VISITOR. | 


Well, well, here lam again. Looks kind o’ 
natural. Guess things haven't changed much 
since I was here before. Let me shake the snow 
off my coat, and stamp round a little. Makes 
one’s feet chilly, riding so far. 

[There is heard the sound of sleigh bells 
overhead or in the chimney. } 

Whoa! Jerry, whoa! Beauty; be quiet! My 
reindeer is a little excited. Whoa! Billy. I'll 
beupthere soon. Rest abit, my reindeer, after 
your long journey from Moscow. Whoa! 

Looks comfortable here. Guess I'll sit down 
a few minutes, and take a rest. Nobody ought 
to be round here at this time of night. Let me 
put on my spectacles. As, according to all ac- 
counts, I’ve been traveling around in the snow 
for the last eighteen hundred years, it is n’t to 
be wondered at if my eyes are getting dim a 
little. 

Sound of sleigh bells, as before} 
hoa! Jerry, my reindeer, Whoa! Billy, 
be easy, all of you, I will come soon! 





Just let me look at my book and see if I have 
got the names of the boys and girls all right. 
I’ve so much business to-night, and I’ve got to 
be so old—going on eighteen hundred, accord- 
ing to the accounts—that I'm liable to forget 
some of them. Better give two presents apiece 
to an hundred boys and girls than to overlook 
one; these are my sentiments—and most boys 
and girls think as I do—that’s what makes me 
so popular, I suppose. 

Well, here they are. 

[ Sleigh bells and stamping of hoofs.) 

Whoa! there, my reindeer! We'll soon be 
off! 

Let me read the names of the family—no, 
never mind--I guess I’ve something for each 
of them. 

But, while I am here, I think I'll read the 
names of the boys and girls in that Sunday- 
school (school-party) over there. See if I’ve 
got them all right, too. 

Well— 

John Rogers. That's a good name. Must 
be I've something for him. 

John Smith. There are so many of that 
Smith family I fear that I shall not have pres- 
ents enough to go round. But this is a very 
good Jobu Smith. I'll have to do the handsome 
thing by him. 

Charles ——. That's Charles the First. 

Charles ——. That's Charles the Second. 
Reminds me of old times. They used to have 
great Christmases in the days of the Charles: 


‘*On Christmas Eve the bells were rung, 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung, 
Then opened wide the baron’s hall, 

To vassal, tenant, serf and all. 
Power laid his rod of rule asikle, 
And ceremony doffed his pride. 


“ The heir with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose. 
England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again, 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man’s heart through half the year.”’ 


Henry Henry the First, and Henry 
is Henry the Second. 1 like the Henries. 








Royal good times we had in the reigns of the | 


Henries. I will do the right thing by them. 

Elizabeth ——. That brings to mind good 
Queen Bess. 

{ The person taking the part of Kriss Krin- 
gle will read all the names of Sunday-school, 
schoolor party to whom presents are to be given, 
making some pleasant comment on each name, 
or often several names, as there may be time 
T he family, children, friends, and servants are 
at a side door, and occasionally peep into the 
room. Bertha, with hands on her lips, runs 


towards the door at each jingling of the bells, | 


but returns cautiously. } 

[During the reading of the names, Bertha 
gains courage and makes several attempts to 
catch Kriss Kringle, but hardly has sufficient 
resolution. } 

[Jingle of bells.) 

All right, Jerry! I’m coming. Now, then, 
Billy and Beauty, and Dick and Tom, and the 
rest of you, let’s be off. 

[Here Bertha leaps out and catches Kris 
Kringle.) 

(See p. 19 of the book for continuance.) 

ee 


Where Nilsson Found her Tenor. 


The association of the new tenor, Theodore | 


Biorksten, with Christine Nilsson, is not devoid 
of romance. He is a young Swede, aged 23, 
and very good looking. When the prima 
donna was last at Stockholm, she was followed 
wherever she went by a crowd, which would 
gather in front of her hotel in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of her. Among these ad- 
mirers One young man was conspicuous for 
his assiduity, and Mme. Nilsson at last be- 
came quite annoyed at the persistent atten- 
tion of her young worshiper. One evening 
she found herself being serenaded, and she 
could not fail to be struck by the clear tones 


of a tenor voice which rose above the rest. 
Sending for the singer, she discovered that 
this tenor was none other than her young 
admirer. He belongs to a good family at 
Stockholm, being the son of the governor of 
the castle. When quite a boy he vowed, in 
the name of his countrywoman, Christine 
Nilsson, to devote himself to music; and, 
though destined by his parents for the navy, 
he underwent, at his own expense, a course of 
singing lessons. Mme. Nilsson was so at- 
tracted by his voice and enthusiasm that, 
taking him under her patronage, she placed 
him with one of the best masters in Paris, 
—[{Leondon World. 


> CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bostoy, Nov. 15. 

Henschel and his orchestra are quite an old 
tale by this time, but they still form the chief 
stock in trade of Boston’s music. The great- 
est works which they have done since my last 
letter have been Brahms’ Serenade and Schu- 
mann’s D minor Symphony (the 4th), and 
Parsifal, actually the prelude of the new 
opera, by the Beyreuth prophet. I was de- 
lighted with the Brahms work, and am ready 
to join the Brahmins (or Brahmisites) at any 





time. YetI know that there were many pres- 


ent who were bored almost to death by it. In 
music, more than in any other art, 

ONE MAN'S MEAT IS ANOTHER MAN'S POISON. 
But Brahms seems to me to combine the in- 
tellectual with the emotional in the highest de- 
gree, and he doesn’t think it necessary to 
bolster up his music with any theories or dog- 
mas whatever. He is the outcome of Schu- 
mann, and that great composer led on to 
modern music in a very different way from 
Wagner, whose theories he fought against, and 
whose influence he held to be pernicious. In 
Brahms’ works Mr. Henschel is an authority, 
for he has enjoyed the intimate friendship of 
the composer, and has studied many of his 
compositions with him in Germany. Speaking 
of Schumann leads me to wish that the B flat 
symphony had been chosen instead of the D 
minor. The latter is not, in its Romanza, a 
good exponent of the nobility of the composer. 
This movement was originally written (I be- 
lieve) with guitars as accompaniment, giving 
ita serenade character. The continuity of the 
work is its strong point, however, since not only 
does one movement lead into another, giving 
| the symphony the character of a single piece, 
| but the chief theme of the first movement re- 

appears in the finale, adding to the effect of 
| unity. The brusque effects of the first and 
last movements show the true Schumann, but 
they are not as enforced as in the other sym- 

phonies. 
| I wanted to test the effect of Wagner, on an 
| unprepared mind, without a guide-book, there- 
| fore 1 declined the loan of the work from a 
| friend, and went to the concert in ignorance of 
| what the meaning of the prelude was. I came 
| away in precisely the same state. 


I COULD NOT UNDERSTAND IT. 

| Themes, motifs, heroic and religious thought 
are there, but they are unintelligible to the 
| merely emotional sense; one needs to read the 
| meaning of every phrase before understanding 
| it. Whether music that does not sway en- 
tirely by its own merit, is the highest art, isa 
question that I leave to the philosophers. It 
| was finely played, and, an innovation in Amer- 
ica, it was repeated later in the program, in 
order that the work might be more thoroughly 
understood. Alas for the vanity of human 
hopes! I heard some auditors disputing as to 
which prelude was the best, ignoring the fact 
that they were one and the same, After the 
prelude (second time) came the Huldigung’s 








| 
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March, which was inspiring enough. No 
one can picture pomp and great festivity 
as Wagner does. In this he is the greatest, 
since he speaks from his very inner nature. 
The last portion of Die Meistersinger abun- 
dantly proves this. Wagner may eventually be 
sifted down to the inventor of some new effects 
rather than the founder of a new school, Cer- 
tain it is that in the Parsifal pre/ude he repeats 
the effects which every one associates with his 
his music. High tremolo phrases on violins, 
long sustained chords disappearing in gradual 
diminuendo, trumpet fanfares, all these, and 
other Wagnerian devices are there. 

Another great musical occasion was the per- 
formance of Haydn’s Creation, at the Mechan- 
ics’ Building, by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. Miss Thursby, and Messrs. Adrians and 
Winch were the soloists. The performance of 
oratorio in this great hall may lead to a series 
of such works at popular prices. An audience 
of nearly six thousand were present, and many 
of the seats cost only fifty cents. Naturally 
the solos were weak in such a vast space, but 
the choral part of the work, and the orchestral 
tone-pictures which Haydn lavishes so freely 
in his accompaniment, were admirable. Of 
chamber concerts and recitals there have been 
several. The New England Conservatory cf 
Music gave a reception to its teachers and pu- 
pils last night, which was a great success. 
Among those present I noticed some of our 
leading people, including a member of Con- 
gress, an ex-governor, several members of the 
legislature, some prominent editors, ete. A 
musical and literary program was given, in 
which Messrs. Bendix, Ventura, Elson, Mahn, 
and Morse, Misses Woodhouse and Porter, and 
Misses Davis, Higgins, and Eldridge partici- 
pated. 

The success of the institution is a foregone 
conclusion, as the rooms are almost all taken 
thus early in the season, and the number of pu- 
pils who do not board in the institution is very 
large also. The social life of the conservatory 
is frequently enlivened by concerts, receptions, 
and other less formal entertainments. 

Among other concerts I must mention a se- 
ries given by Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Allen, who 
gave really delightful programs (at Chickering’'s 
rooms), consisting of excellent violin and pi- 
ano sonatas, quartets, and leider, almost wholly 
of the modern school 

Mr. J. M. Hills is giving a good series of 
concerts, in which 


THE OLDER SCHOOL 
is receiving attention, the numbers being taken 
wholly from the works of Haydn and Mozart. 
I will close with a word about the 
NILSSON 
concerts. The prima donna met with a rous- 
ing reception here. Music Hall being crowded 
to the doors. While I disagree with those who 
would class her with Patti, I think her one of 
the most dramatic of singers. She works up 
to the climax better than any one I have heard. 
In pathetic singing she is excellent. In full, 
rich high notes, and in very sweet pianissimi 
she is as great as ever. The only faults are 
some defects in the lowest notes, and a lack of 
ease in very brilliant colorature. Mr. “a 
sten, the new tenor, has a sweet voice, of the 
French school, but it is so light as to be almost 
inaudible. Miss Hope Glenn sings English 
ballads, of mournful type, with expression and 
very clear enunciation, but her lowest notes are 
bad. I hope that Nilsson may appear soon in 
something better than the ordinary concert 
program fricassee. Proteus 
—--—- —- »~e@ee-  - ---— 


New York City. 





The Symphony Society opened its fifth sea- 
son with a public rehearsal and concert No- 
vember 3d and 4th. Some of the most import- 
eut parte of “Parsiful’ (selected by Dr. Dam- 











orchestra, and 


rosch’s son for combining solo, 
chorus) were on the program. Mr. Rem- 
choruses were sung by a choir of boys and the 
male chorus of the Oratorio Society. Beetho- 
ven’s * Consecration of the House” (overture) 
and “ Heroic Symphony”’ were also given. The 


| >kOUR: MUSICAL: HOPPER< 


mertz sang King Amfortas’ monologue, and the | 


next concert of the s0c iety occurs Dece mbe T | 


16th. In January “La Damnation de Faust 
will probably be given 
A series of popular concerts Thursday after- 


noons, at Chickering Hall, have begun. Mr. 
Philip Herfort conducts the orchestra. Miss 


Hattie Louise Simms sang at the first concert 
November 9th. 

The Philharmonic Club have engaged the fol- 
lowing pianists for its concerts this winter 
Adele Marguelies, Mr. Alexander Lambert, Mr 
8. B. Mills, Mrs. Agnes Morgan, Mr. Richard 
Hoffman, and Mme. Schiller. 

The New York Chorus Society will give 
Gounod's new oratorio, “ The Redemption,” at 
the first concert. The Philharmonic Society's 
program, November 11th, contained a Scandi- 
navian Symphony, by F. H. Cowen; the Vorspiel 
from “ Parsifal,” Beethoven’s 7th Symphony; 
Liszt's “ Die Loreley ;"’ and an aria of Mozart's, 
sung by Miss Emma Thursby. A-large and 
brilliant audience was present 

November 16th the Oratorio Society opens 
its series of concerts with Berlioz’s “ Grande 
Messe des Morts.” Signor Ravelli, said tosur- 
pass Campanini as a tenor, is the principal so- 
loist. 

Blind Tom is still at his concert giving, this 
time a series of four K. 

ty EO 


Music in Berlin. 


The great event in musical circles this sea- 
son has been the sudden fall of the iron curtain 
at the Royal Opera House, which, happening 
just before a representation of Tannhauser, 
would have nearly ended the career of Herr 
Betz, the popular baritone, and which, crush- 
ing by its weight the front part of the stage, 
put a stop toall opera for a whole week 
was a serious blow to the Berliners, who are 
not only very fond of operatic entertainments 
themselves, but very patriotic also, and who 
felt, consequently, very sorry that foreigners so- 
journing within the walls of their beautiful city, 
should be deprived of one of its chief attrac 
tions. The emperor, therefore, who enjoys 
opera just as much as do his Berliners, has 
kindly permitted the performances to go on 
without this precaution, and as Berlin justly 
boasts of a very superior fire-brigade, no danger 
need be apprehended. 

While music, with Herr Niemann at the 
opera, and Joachim’s and de Ahna’s interpre- 
tations of chamber music at the Sing-Akade- 
mie, ahd Bilse, the Berlin Theodore Thomas, 
at the Concert Haus, is at its highest, Berlin 
pianos rank below that mark. The other day 
I visited Bechstein’s celebrated establishment 
to purchase for my own use a parlor grand, 
but found this particular species so inferior to 
American instruments, that I could gain no 
courage to make a selection. Such volume of 
tone, as you find compressed now in one of 
your American baby grands, is unknown here, 
and I have, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that the wisest, though by no means least ex- 
pensive way, would be to send to America for 
a piano. Having tested pianos of different 
makers, I am fully convinced that an Ameri- 
can piano has not its equal in the world for 
brilliancy, power, and durability. 

RicHarD GOERDELER. 

Beruix, October 16, 1882. 


ee 
William W. Whitney, son of M. W. Whitney, 
who is studying in Germany, is devoting spe- 
cial attention to harmony and coniposition. 
He has written several pieces which are re- 
ceived with much favor abroad, 


Miss | 





This | 





AN OLD-FASHIONED SONG FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


*T is merry at good old Christmas-tide, 

When the Lord came down from high 
All heedless of the wintry rime, 

In Bethlehem to lie 
"Tis merry for Knight, and Knave, and Squire, 
And merry for Dames around the fire, 
Then think of the poor, saith the white-headed 

Friar, 
For the Sun rides round the world, O! 
For the Sun rides round the world, O! 


The great boar’s-head comes in with a song, 
And chine, and mustard, and brawn, 
And capon, and geese, and eels so long, 
And fat that was once a fawn 
*T is well, saith the Friar, for all at the board, 
And well for those that come afterward— 
Then carve for the poor, and say grace to the 
Lord, 
For the Sun rides round the world, O! 
For the Sun rides round the world, O 


’T is gay in the hall where the minstrels play, 
And chorus and carol resound, 
But think how Christ in the manger lay, 
While Angels sang around. 
Then O, saith the Friar, be merry and wise, 
And pray for all ere you close your eyes 
Christ died for the rich and the poor likewise, 
For the Sun rides round the world, O! 
For the Sun rides round the world, O! 





Industry 

Industry 
kranz. 

A local Mrs. Malaprop gushingly says that 
she “does so love to sit at. the piano in the 
gloaming and impoverish.” This Malapropism 
is not improvised.— Lowell Courier. 


is genius.— Schiller 


is necessary to genius.—Josen- 


“Yes,” said the fair but false young vocalist 
to Bumbleton, that is an old English song 
with a refrain. Ah!” replied the crusty 
critic, “that just suits me. Refrain from sing- 


” 
ing it. 

It was very hard on the whistling soloist, 
when, after telling the audience that he would 
whistle any piece requested, one of the audi- 
tors requested him to whistle Bach's Fugue in 
F minor.—£ilson. 

The theory that violins get tired and need a 
rest occasionally, is one that should be indus- 
triously circulated, says the Lowell (Mass. ) 
Courier, in the interests of those who suffer 
from over-practice, by the amateur. 

Things one would wish to have expressed 


differently— Musical Maiden ‘I hope I am 
not boring you, playingso much?’ JF S omareld 
Youth: “Ob, no! Pray go on. I—lI'd so 


much sooner hear you play than talk.” 

The latest wrinkle is a portable opera house. 
Mr. W. C. Coup has devised one that can be 
taken to pieces, loaded on eight cars, and set 
up again where wanted. It will hold twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred people. What 
next? 

A young lady entered a music store and 
asked thé clerk for an easy piece of music. 
When asked if she objected to a number of 
sharps or flats, she replied: “Oh, no! it makes 
no difference; when there are more than two, | 
scratch the extra ones out with my knife.,’ 


J. M. S., Little Rock (Ark.): 
me any recipe for preserving fence posts 
Please reply in your nextissue.” We can't do 
it. We have asked several ladies, and all of 
them say they have never tried it, believing it 
would take too much sugar, and that the thing 
would n't be much of adelicacy any way. But 
they say if you want to know how to fix toma- 
toes or can green corn, they can flood you with 
information.— Texas Siftings, 


“Can you give 
9 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Dr. Louis Maas has recently completed a 
work which is of interest both as coming from 
80 eminent a source and as dealing with an 
American subject in the broadest musical man- 
ner. It isa symphony, entitled On the Prai- 
ries. It was a happy thought of Dr, Maas, on 
being presented to President Arthur, by Gov- 
ernor Long (himself an ardent musical ama- 
teur), to offer the dedication of the work to the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, an offer 
which was cordially accepted. 


A jury in the United States circuit court, in 
Philadelphia, deliberated four hours, and then 
decided that a jew’s-harp is a musical instru- 
ment. The jew's-harps were assessed by the 
the custom house as toys, the tariff being fifty 
per cent., instead of being classed as musical 
instruments at a tariff of thirty per cent. The 
question asked of experts summoned was, “Is 
the jew's-harp capable of producing a succes- 
sion of harmonious sounds?’ One witness 
played to the jury “Tbe heart bowed down,” 
and “The Skids are out to-day,” and then 
stopped, as the jury seemed restless and de- 
pressed, Finally, the intelligent twelve decided 
that the harp is not a toy, but ought to be 
taxed as an organ producing a concord of 
sweet sounds. This is a fresh instance of the 
uncertainties of jury trials. 

——_2 690 


One BRoy’s Talent. 





A STORY FOR THE YOUNG READERS OF THE ‘“‘VISITOR.”’ 





George H. was born in Germany, and from his 
very bubyhood showed a great passion for music, 
for before he could even talk plainly he sang. But 
probably he would never have become known to 
the world as he afterward did, had it not been for 
the encouragement of his gentle mother, for his 
father was much opposed to his studying music, 
and would allow no instrument of any kind in the 
house. But the loving ingenuity of his mother 
overcame the obstacle. 

In those days it was customary for nuns in the 
convents to use the spinnet, a kind of dumb piano, 
the strings of which were covered with cloth. Well, 
without the father knowing it, one of these instru- 
ments was carried into the garret, and night after 
night would Georgie steal away to practice, but not 
«sound reached the father's ear. Before he was 
seven years old he hud taughthimself to play on 
this instrument. 

George had one great desire, and that was to hear 
the organ in the cliapel of a duke in whose service 
an older brother was employed, and so one day 
when his father started to visit this brother, Georgie 
begged to go too. After some hesitation, consent 
was given and they started. 

On arriving there, the lad slipped away to the 
organ loft, and soon strains of music attracted the 
duke’s attention. He soon perceived that the player 
was not his own organist, and sent an attendant to 
see whoit was. The boy was soon discovered, and 
brought pale and trembling into the presence of 
the duke and his father who, very angry, was about 
to give him a severe scolding, when the duke 
stopped him, and placing his hand kindly on the 
boy’s head, said he must be sent at once to a good 
music school, to which the father finally consented. 

This little ot grew up and became the celebrated 
George Handel, the composer of those wonderful 
oratorios, the most famous of which is The Messiah. 
And remember, childreu, that it was not alone his 
talent which brought him fame, but he used to prac- 
tice constantly, so much so, that it is said the keys 
of his harpsichord were hollowed like a spoon. 
You may not all become as famous as this little 
boy did, but you all have a talent, some for one 
thing, some for another; strive earnestly to improve 
it, and whatever you do, do it well. J.M. 8. 
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Books and Magazines. 





Our book-table is so overloaded this month that 
we can notice but few of the works received, and 
those briefly. 

THE Sr. NicHOoLas, for Christmas, must come first. 
Itis simply superb. It would seem as if the young 
folks would hardly care for any thing else from Santa 
Claus, he has so generously provided for them in 
this beautiful book. There are Paty poems, 
and stories without number, and all of the very 
best. 

THe Century is as full of interest as ever, and its 
illustrations, if any thing, are betterthanever. The 
‘* Supreme Court of the United States ”’ is especially 
interesting and useful. The new story by Mary Hal- 
leek Foote promises to create a newinterest in mining 
life in the West. Cecil in the mine is a fine speci- 
men of engraving. Dr. Gladden's second article on 
the ‘Christian League’’ is very interesting and at 
times exciting. The whole number is good through 
aud through. 





THE ART INTERCHANGE of October 12, 1882, con- | 


tains twenty-five most artistic sketches, patterns, | 
and designs for sketching on linen. china painting, | 
outline embroidery. brass work, and decorative de- 
signs ; also one of Mr. Blums’ studies. 

This ane is now in its ninth volume; has done | 
more than any other periodical to develop art and 
the art idea in its practical phases. It notonly gives | 
good designs but it tells how to make them service- 
able, Published at 140 Nassau street, New York. 


THE December number of the North American Re- 


view contains two symposiums, one on the Health of | 


American Women, by Dr. J. R. Chadwick, Mrs. E. 
Cady Stanton, and Dio Lewis, and the other on Suc- 
eess on the Stage, by John McCullough, Madame 
Modjeska, Joe Jefferson, Lawrence Barrett, Maggie | 
Mitchell, and William Warren. 


Geo. P. Upton has translated and edited a fine bi- 
ography of Joseph Haydn, which is published by 
Jansen McClurg & Co., of Chicago. It deserves | 
special notice, which we are sorry not to be able to | 
give in this number. 
work atanothertime. Itis nicely gotten up and isa | 
volume which we can recommend in every respect. | 


Geo. W. Eviis, Boston, has issued, in a neat 
pamphlet, Groves’ Analysis of Beethoven's Fourth 
rh poem y; similar treatises on the First, Second, | 
and Third Symphonies having preceded it. These | 
are very useful works in a convenient form, and are | 
great helps to one seeking an insight into these | 
marvelous works, 

WE promised a review of other books this month, | 
among which is Prof. John Howard's admirable 
work on “ Breathing for Vocal Purposes,” but the | 
notices must be deferred. 








ME 





NEW MUSIC. 


VOCAL. 


1 Watch and Wait for Thee. Song by L. M. French. 
Price sunee . ; . 85 ets. | 

A song of unusual merit, with a pretty melody ar- | 
tistically arranged. It ix above the average in dif- | 
Seats. especially in the accompaniment, but not | 
very hard, and well worth all necessary study. 
When the Bridegroom Comes. A ‘‘Spiritual.’’ Arr. by | 
J. R. Murray. Price.. : . .30 ets. | 
One of those strange songs peculiar to the negro | 
cam p-meeting. The melody is striking and sure to | 
make a “ hit.” 


Open the Gates. Song and Chorus. Words by N. A. | 
Bloomfield. Music by S. S. Nutting. Price, 30cts. | 


Open the gates to the City of Light. 
Open, wide open, its portals to-night; 
rs the gates, ‘tis the baby that knocks, 
Oh, 


loosen the broad bars, undo all the locks. 
Our Blossom. Song and chorus, by James R. Mur- 
ray. Price.. 


One Hour with Thee. Song. Words by L. M. Sten- 
ton. Music by H. P. Danks. Price. 30 cts. 
A sentimental song in Danks’ well-known style. | 
One hour with thee, my darling, | 
Is worth an age of bliss; 
The moments fly on rapid feet, 
Too soon thy form I miss. 
On Laramie's Beautiful Plains. Quartet and chorus, 
by J. Hamilton Whitney. Price. ........ 60 cts. 
A spirited chorus with solos for tenor and bass. 
Not difficult. 
A Merry Heart for Me. Quartet. Words by Emma 
Pitt. Music by W. F. Sherwin. Price... .30 cts. 
A jolly piece of music with solos and a rousin 
laughing chorus. This arrangement is for mixe 
voices, but it may be sung by male voices by trans- 
posing the alto and tenor. 
The Valiant Knight. Ballad, by Michael Watson. 
PGi Siess woe tbouss achebebbaxinsses 30 cts. 
A good song for lower voices, suitable for con- 
cert singing, somewhat descriptive. Not difficult. 
Sing, Smile, Slumber. Serenade for soprano or tenor. 
Music by Gounod. Price........... .... .60 cts. 
This is a new edition of a well-known concert 
piece. Itis here published with violin or flute ac- 
companiment (ad, lib.), and with English, French, 


We shall call attention to the | 


| which is of the average grade of difficulty. 


| Castle 





German, and /talian words. 


SACRED MUSIC. 

Lo! God is Here. W. F. Sherwin. Price. ...35 cts. 

Mr. Sherwin is so well known as a writer of choir 

music that any description of his pieces seems quite 

unnecessary. This begins with a s solo, followed 
by a trio and a full chorus. 

Praise Ye the Lord. For Thanksgiving and other 

joyful occasions. H. P. Danks. Price... 50 cts. 

O be Joyful in the Lord. (Jubilate.) H. P. Danks. 


The above are three of the best of Mr. Danks’ 
compositions of a sacred character. The music is 
arranged so that it may be sung by a quartet or full 
choir. The pieces are of average difficulty, and are 
pleasing in melody and arrangement. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Only a Pansy Blossom. Pianosolo. Price..... 50 cts. 
A waltz arrangement of this pular song, of 
moderate difficulty. It has a lovely title-page 
which will delight all lovers of the beautiful. 
Dream. March for the piano, by Mollie P. Tur. 
BOR, PEBOD. «20.0 000000-ceecersees cosseee veg 30 cts. 
A little march of the popular grade, with pretty 
title in red and green. 





very pretty. 
Easton Chimes. For the piano, By Walter J. Carey. 
Price PS ne mys ee 
A beautiful picture-title accompanies this music, 


After 
the first movement in waltz time, it takes the form 


| of a march, and may be used as such if needed. 


Spring City Waltz. By George S. Gordon. Price, 40 cts. 
A waltz of the third grade of difficulty, with 
ploaston melodies, and with the simple harmonies 
treated in an interesting manner, a little out of the 
usual. It will please both teacher and pupil. 
Bells. Transcription, by J. R. Murray. 
Price mean we es CY 
This is an arrangement for the piano of one of 
Emmet's favorite songs. The variations are easy 
but brilliant. May be used as a waltz. 
Emmet Waltzes. Arranged by L. Homeier. 
Price .... ry Ee ST as 
This is a set of nicely-arranged waltzes made up 
from Emmet’s o— songs. They are of medium 
difficulty and will be sure to please. 
Delightful Waltz. By W. F. Davidson. Price. .40 cts. 


Of the paren be nym | of difficulty, with a bright and 
pleasing melody and handsome title-page in colors. 
Fenella Galop. Aubrey DeVere . 

Peronella Schottische. Aubrey DeVere. 

The above pieces by DeVere are Nos. 6 and 7 of a 
charming set of seven easy and instructive pieces 
for the piano, entitled ‘THe Sprites.’ They are 
carefully marked, melodious and tuneful 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


Souvenir. Melodie pour le violin, avec accom- 
pagnement de piano, par W. Kuchenmeister. 
Op. 3. Price 40 cts. 


A composition of rare excellence and by an ac- 
complished musician. It will delight all cultured 
and skillful players, as well as those of mode 
ability. It has met with the greatest success in the 
concert-room and elsewhere. We most heartily 





Le 


| recommend it. It is embellished with a handsome 
| title-page in colors. 


Little Gem Waltz. By Wm. Schnicke. Price. .30 cts. 


Asimple melody for young players, quite pretty, 
The piano accompaniment is easy. A piece 
for waltzing purposes. 


FOR THE GUITAR. 


Only a Pansy Blossom. Arran for the guitar b 
" < Rutledge. ore ih as pads e's cts- 


A pleasing arrangement for this favorite instru- 
ment of the most popular song of the day. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The Angels’ Sone. of Peace. Quartet or chorus. 
Words by E. H. Sears. Music by T. A. M 








not hard, and is sufficiently varied to please all 


| grades of singers. 
| Merry Christmas. 


throp.” Price 


Just the piss © play 
home or in public, an 
to musical friends, Beautiful holly-leaf title page 
in colors. 
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QS Or OLD. 


Words by F. FE. WEATHERLY. Music by J. L. MOLLOY. 


_ Allegro Moderato. 
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MKADOW SPRING SCHOTTISCHE. 


SHCON DO. 
C. KINKLE. Arr. by “WINTHROP.” 
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MEADOW SPRING SCHOUSIUISCHE. 


PRIMO. a 
C. KINKLE. Arr. by “WINTHROP.” 
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prt H.R. PALMER 
POPULAR WORKS. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 
A practical guide to the study of THorouGHu-Bass, 
HARMONY. AND Composirion, for acquiring a 
knowledge of the a short time, without 





y SECULAR § 


MIXED AND MALE VOICES, 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, 
AND EFFECTIVE. 


SWEET IONE. 


science, in 


the ai 2 ofa teacher. Including 730 questions, illus ’. W. Root, Price 60 cents 
trated by 58 amples from the best masters 
Re ‘comme nde -d by all the best musicians. Price, | | GOGD NIGHT, AND PLEASANT DREAMS. 
bound in ctoth, $1.00. J. R. Murray. Price 60 cents 
PALMER’S CONCERT CHORUSES. BLOW ON, WILD GALES. 
A selection of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and | W. F. Snerwry. Price 30 cents 
Choruses, from all the great composers, together ‘ Sig 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 
(Male I. Q. Hoyt. 


TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 


ROSENFELD. Price 40 cents 


with a large variety of Modern Musie, to which is 
added many of the author's most pleasing compo- 
sitions. It is decidedly one of the very best col- | 
lections published. Price 75 cts., single; $7.50 per 
dozen. ’ 


THE SONG HERALD. 


Voices. ) Price 40 cents 


The latest of Mr. Palmer’s immensely popnar| |/HIS HEART GROWS YOUNG. 
“Song King Series.’’ Every page sparkles with W.F 8 Set 
new and beantiful gems. It is a worthy successor | . F, SHERWIN. Price 40 cents 
to the Sone KING and SONG QUEEN, of whieh so 
many have been sold. Price 75 ets., single copy; — | THINK OF THEE. 
$7.50 per dozen. J. R. Murray. Price 40 cents 
PALMER’S NORMAL COLLECTION [WAITING FOR THEE. 
Of Sacred Music. H. P. Danks. Price 30 cents 


An Anthem Book containing Choruses, Opening | 
and Closing Pieces, music for Dedications, Ordina- 
tions, Installations, Christmas, and for all ocea- 
sions where such music is needed. Said to be the 
handsomest and best book published. Price $1.50, 
$13.50 per dozen 

SONGS OF LOVE 
Prepared with the greatest 
book has proved one of the most 
Price 35 ets. ; $3.60 per dozen 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the marked priee. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, O. 





Schools. 


For Sunday 
eare; this little 
successful of its class. 


Dr. Root has one many good and 
RUDIMENTAL CLASS TEACHING. }useful things for teachers and pupils in 
little boo ritten to aid teachers in laying ont } ; “ec 

elma vance a meena Sir Pater ion | the way of making the rough places 

practical teacher, and this work is the result of his | gmooth.”’ but his work in the ** Teach- 

jers’ Club” far excels any thing yet 


experience. Price 50 cts. 
THE SONG KING, F 
attempted by him or any one else, in 

| th’s direction. 


For singing schools and eonventions. Very few 
books have attained the popularity of the Sone 
KING. It is likely to prove a favorite for many 


years tocome. Price 75 ets.; $7.50 per dozen — 
THE SONG QUEEN, 5 

For singing schools and conventions. A companion IRR Sh oD 
to the Song King. Full of —— pieces and real } 
gems. Uniform in style and price with the Song |} 
King | 

THE MONTHS AND SEASONS. 

A cantata, designed for the closing of singing | CABINET OCORGAN 

schools, seminaries, ete.; also, foran after piece in } quae 


an be suitably performed at all 
Bound in paper, price 20 cts.; 


concerts { seasons 
of the vear. Es. JAMES 


per dozen ae ITS AUTHOR, . MURRAY, 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of the | is well known as a teacher and ~<a rof wide 


murked price experience. Every feature of this book has been 
- 
CHURCH & CO.. 


JOHN fully tested by him and cthers in practical work 
4 with -the most favorable results. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


— ITS METHOD ksi oxdis: 
_ PROGRESSIVE! me F novelties, containing a 


liminary Practice Without Notes.” 


The step from one difficulty to another is so 
gradual that those unable to procure the services 


CLASS AND CONCERT. TEACH THEMSELVES. 
For Young People’s Singing Classes ITS MUSIC 


and Day Schools sirable, and of great variety. 
7 The Publishers believe that, in presenting to the 


BY | musical public 


HH. MUGRANAHAN AND W.A.LAPFERTY. MURRAY'S METHOD FOR THE CABINET ORGHN, 


A New Book by experienced and practical teach- 
the merits of the work warrant their claim for it 


ers, containing a complete and carefully Graded 
thatitis SECOND TO NONE beretofore pub 


Course of Instruction; a large variety of new and 
lished, and, in many of its es: ential features, 


choice Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, 
FAR IN ADVANCE OF ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 


Glees, etc.. etc., together with the Cantata of 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 
PRICE $2.50. 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as young 


NEW! BRIGHT! 


is for all oceasions 
where music is de 


students for whom teachers are not available, will 
find this book just suited to their needs. 


: i id: y 
Price, 30 cts. by mail, postpaid: $3.00 per dozen by speciMEN PAGES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


express, charges not prepaid. 
JOHN CHURCH & C0., JOHN CHURCH & fO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


BRILLIANT 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


QUARTETS. 





-RaDNGREGATION. 


By GEORGE I F. ROOT. 


700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate 

| pieces for special oecasions. The most ELEGANT 
HYMN, TUNE AND CuvurcH Music Boox published, 
Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A 
single copy for examination sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH ow. Cinclanett, 


‘HOWARD NETEOD TOR TRE TOICE, 


Lessons Sent by Mail. 


The Howard Method, aa at forth in written 
lessons, has its powerfel effect in improving the 
roice, ecause U gives eeuat bodily control of the 
muscular eff ris of the rrapira‘ion «7 the throat. 

By easy and exactly deseribed steps the pupil is 





u 
H 
= 


Contains nearly 


| trained to make movements and efforts of the phar- 


vox, the palate, throat, and even of the vocal chords 
themselves. He thus learns to exert a physical and 
exact force to break up each fault of yoeal action 
instead of relying upon the feeble and two indefinite 
advice of other methods. 

The voice is generally catended in compase 

| from three to six notes, its power doubled and 
its quality vastly improved, 

The wonderful power of these corresponding 
lessons is evineed by four bulletins of testimonials 
and many special circulars. 

*The improvement in wey raice is wonderful.’ 
N. idams, 61 Maple St., Columbus O. 

““f find these (written) lessons immensely be neficial.’ 
D. K. Rollah, Nunda, Livingston Co.. N. 

“The tonque excrciases re merved one batch of Faulla, the 
throat exercises another, and now these later lessons are 
removing the reat. J. Ball, 87 6th St., San Francisco, Cal. 

I ran up to high C, and when I tried A, B and C, 
each alone, sang the notes with great clearness and power. 
I could not make even the least sound upon them before.” 
Miss Lou Hastings, Vevay, Ind. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 15 E. 141th St., New York, N. Y. 
NEW BOOK. 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL; 


FOR VOCAL PURPOSES. 
Inspiration — Expiration. 

Mailed on receipt of 60 cts., in stamps or currency. 

Also enclose 25 cts. for Pamphlet on “ The Vocal 
Process.”"" (The Mouth—the Throat—The Kespira- 
tory Organs.) Also, 25 cts. in postage stamps, for 
Pamphlet on ‘Vocal Reform,” ‘* Voeal Develop- 
ment,’ and “Natural Singing,”’ Or $1 00 forthe three 
works. “Speakers and Singers’’ Circulars (con- 
taining descriptive lists of Exercises), Bulletins No. 
1, 2.3, 4and 5, and letter of Terms and Conditions, 
sent free. 


A BARCAIN! 


THREE DOZEN 


“PALACE OF SONG,” 


THIRTY COPIES 


“UNDER THE PALMS,” 


Sheet Music, Church & Co’s Standard 
Choruses, etc. 
COMPLETE TEACHER’S OUTFIT. SECOND 
HAND, NEARLY NEW, VERY CHEAP. 


Address with stamp, FINLEY LYON, 
w aucodah, Mich 


Chas. 


GOSPEL HYMNS COMPLETE. 


Containing G. - pee en (1, 2 and 3, 
without duplicates,) and the New Book just 
issued, @. HW. Ro. 4 The largest collection of 
favorite devotional Songs extant. Without a rival 
for Gospel Meetings and Prayer Meetings. 
Musie Edition, in Boards, $90 per 100. 
Word $25 per 100. 
ida 10 eents on Music, ‘and 2 cents on Word Edition 
if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list 
Sublications sent free on request. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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A NOVEL IDEA. 


The Teachers’ Glub, 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


It has heretofore been customary for compilers of 
singing class, choir, and convention books to print 
over and over again in these works nearly the same 
matter in regard to Elementary Principles. Much 
of this matter is of use to the teacher only, and 
takes room that both teacher and pupil would 
rather see filled with music 


We therefore print all these matters in full, in a 


work entitled 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB. 


We give a copy gratis with every six or more of 
our singing ooks ordered. Alone, the price of 
THE TEACHERS’ CLUB is TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. We 
call special attention to its new and philosophical 
method or 


ART OF “ PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and students will find it an INVALUABLE 
ASSISTANT. 


JOHN CHURCH & C0... 


Cincinnati, 0, 
ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 
Singing Classes, 


Choirs, 
Institutes, ana 
Conventions. 


BY 
C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 
PRICE PER COPY, MAILED FREE, 75 CENTS. 
PEK DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, $7.50 
sOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, G 


The Prince of Song, 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULA 
MUSIC FOR 


UNDER THE PALM 


For the best methods, newest ideas, | 


the easiest and surest ways of making 
good singers, see Dr. Root’s “ Teach- 
ers’ Club. “ Price 25 cents. 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


-__-C—CS— ow Oo??? 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


Comic Operetta for Amateurs. 


KARL MERZ. 
($1.00. ) 


A ne h piece of} 


melody and amusement for drawing or coneert | 


room. Plot ingenious, and lyrical parts marked by 
a quaintness decidedly re ‘Tefreshing. 
Gro F. Roor. 


SONG TOURNAMENT, °°! 


A Cantata introducing the characteristic music of 
different nations. Splendid effects, thirty pieces, 
and may be given with or without costumes. 

has long been 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM esio's.2a 


methods for the piano in the simple system by 
which the pupil is led on from rudiments to pro- 
ficiency. It is the only book that makes playing 
and singing go hand in hand. Price $3.00. 

is the best work for 


THE MODEL ORGAN METHOD this favorite instru- 


ment. Progressive and complete, it leaves ~~ 4 
to be desired, and is deservedly popular. Price $2.50 
By Jas. MCGRANAHAN,. In- 


GOSPEL MALE CHOIR. dorsed by D. L. Moody, and 


used in the Young Men’s C hristian Associations 
throughout the Union. 40 cts.; $5.00 per doz. 


MBP Any book sent on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & i & CO... C0. 


| Large pages, clear type and durably bound. | 


|} on receipt of price. 


| 


“CHORUS CASTLE,” 


By. Geo. FF’. Root. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright — 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and ele 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentime ea. | 


S@-EVERY PIECE TESTED. “eR 
** Chorus Castle’ is filled with music for practice 
and public performance; there is no space devoted 
to Methentaty work In’ conjunction with * The 
Realm ot Song,” the “Chorus Castle affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign . 


Chorus Castle ;’’ 


examine 


if you have not 
that also 


Examine ** 
already seen “ Palace of Song ”’ 


Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 
express. Specimen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Is an ORATORIO CANTATA | 
based wpon Scripture. It is per- 
fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 


UNDE 
THE day Schools, and 
PALM especially for the exercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS, 


8U ee eee ae ee DAY, 
EBtic., Be 


is designees 


HEZEKIAH BUTTER 
of Sabbath Schoo 
and lasting 


The words and by 
worrTnH, are of a high standard 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for. 

Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 2 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


songs 


»cts 


- ARCHER'S 


ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR 


CHUGH Of REED ORGANS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 
BY 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 

This work, prepared by the eminent musician who 
has been called “ England's most distinguished or 
ganist,”’ is beyond all question the most valuable 
collection of the kind that has ever been issued from 
the musical presse. Mr. Archer has given tothe work 
his most careful attention. His acknowledged skill 
in arranging and composing music for the organ, 
together with his personal acquaintance with 
the most EMINENT MUSICIANS OF EUROPE (moat of 
whom have contributed to this work), has enabled him 
to produce a collection of ORGAN Music, which Mr 
Archer himself even, will find it difficult, if not im 
possible to rival. 


Elegantly printed from engraved plates. 


| ee 


| any musical person 
| as the * 


Price, $2.00 
Pubiished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


lof our books are purchased. 
‘copies 25 cents. 


| $2.00; 


TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 

THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING, 


little book will 


wish to 


This useful be weleomed by 
telligent 
the 


teachers and others away 


about 
nts. To 


amateurs who know more 


construction and care of their instrume 
aud where 


rHE TRUE 


ities 


good tuners are not easy to 


TUNER” is specially 
PRICE, 36 CENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., U.ncinnati. 


vaiuabdit 


THE POPULAR 
| 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition 


BELLAK’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 


in addition to 
arge at earefully-se 
| the most populs 


is now ready of 


the elementa 
lected r : 
irk 1, ior te 


Containing 
ments, a 
piano music ¢ 


Price, $31.00; 


be" Be sure that you get tne “ EXCELSIOR.” 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


paper cover, 75e. 


A copy of the *“* Teachers’ Club” 
given when a half-dozen or more of any 
Single 


ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


B<=-THE MUSICAL ae: 


strumental e combined 1: 
oy nope oe pg 
modern Price 
$3.00; wilt, $4.00 


sol 


com posers 


ae SOCIAL, a. ment 


Fantasias 
al Song T 
appropriate p1 


sochl 


Polk M: arches 

ae nt 
omplete and mos 

Price of 


neces 1s. 
Sor 


make 
Social Song 


Be SILVER SOU kno 
NDS. «: 

tion contains a greater variety than any ot 

It has Piano Pieces, Songs, and « 

Church Tunes. Itisa very la 

cloth, $3.00; gilt, $4.00 


THE SONG TREE, i: 


all of | 


inal Songs, Duets, Quartets, etc., is adapte« dl fe r par 
lor or concert-room. It is the only work of the k 
by the late P. P. Bliss, and conta 
most effective Secular and Sacred 
contains a :* ‘ Operetta, by I 
$1.75; cloth, 


Ss many of |} 
Songs It also 
mic W. Root. Price, 


, 


Any of the above will be sent to any address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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C.D, Pease & Co.'s 


GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT 


Piano-+Fortes 


These Pianos are all manufactured from the best 
of materials; every case being double veneered 
and highly finished; only the very best of work 
being employed. 

The Tone is rich and powerful, and the construc- 
tion perfect. 

All of the latest patents and improvements of any 
merit or value will be found in these pianos. 

The C. D, PEASE & CO’S 


Three-Stringed Upright Pianos 


can not be surpassed in tone, beauty and style by 
any other piano in the market. Every piano is 
warranted for Five Years. 


Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


3:8, 320, & 322 W. 434St., N.Y. 


Warerooms: 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 


HAZELTON 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


THE IDEAL INSTRUMENTS: 





These Standard Instruments have been before 
' 


the public for more than thirty years, and upon 


their intrinsic merits they have won a reputation 
for sterling excellence that is not surpassed by that 


of any other piano made in this country. 


THE HAZELTON PIANOS 


are incomparable in 


MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, 
DELICACY OF ACTION, DURABILITY 
and SINGING QUALITY OF TONE. 
Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


34 & 36 University Place, N. Y. 


Warerooms: | 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati 





IVERS & POND 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano-+Fortes 


Are acknowledged by all to be 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS 


in every respect. 
The IVERS & POND PIANO CO. is especially 


noted for its manufacture of 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are equal to any made, either in this country 
or abroad. 
The principal points of excellence are: 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF TONE, 
UNIFORMITY AND PERFECTION OF ACTION, 
DURABILITY, 
POWER OF REMAINING IN TUNE AND FINISH. 


Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


597 Washington Street, Boston. 


Warerooms 7 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 





CLOUGH & WARREN 


ORGANS 


CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 
HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF HIGHEST MERIT 


at THE 


United States Centennial, 1876, 


AND 


Grand Prize Medal at Paris, 1878, 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, 
But having been pronounced by the world’s best judges as 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


In those qualities which go to make perfection, thus 
deservedly placing these unrivaled instruments 


AT THE HEAD OF THE HIGHEST RANK 


REED INSTRUMENTS 


manufactured in the world. 


By the introduction of PATENT QUALIFY- 
ING TUBES (controlled exclusively in this coun- 
try by this Company) the 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


caxz justly lay claim to an 
EQUALITY WITH PIPE ORGANS 
of the same capacity. 
Every Organ warranted for five years, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Cor. 6th & Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich. 





Wereseomss (es West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC 


ccrotn a eopeceent, Mareen opt Yor 


w Rates, 


BAY, & EVENING 22 





their studies in connection with nin in all th 

en GEISH ents See. 
matics, alo Jermet 
citi! Eegnomy, Sepia Seta, 

A GUACE tanght by the best 
¢ Gowen $m ge 2 oan, eg 
ELO ~ TION netting, Vocal 
and Op Ouneory, Gthelie Are Lyric Ar, 


oo ircipal, is systematic 
FINE. ARTS. fice te: 
e Modelling and China 

ainting, and nie Se AKIEH. Win, and Sous 
ALTER SMITH, Epcos 


‘SICAL gta Te 


science yey Le 
young girls, with special care to 


ladies, also 

rowing needs, 

VIOL IN Classes for beginners, under best 
tenchers, for $5.10 for twenty 

lessons. classes at $15 and $2. Also, 

Leasons on 


who thoro 


Best accommodations for lady students, Rooms 
Board and | in elegantly frrnishes 
Director, Prece Resident 

sictan, gar ntendent ot I'l 
sical Culture, Sagsiclan Matron, reside in he 
batons. in the very heart of Boston, con fessedly the 
musical end artistic centre of America. Class ac- 
commodations for 300 lady and gentleinen ‘stndente. 
Unparalleled free pavestege en, Sate. Next 
— conumnences > i 

chers_can obtain innches in the C EE SEW 

ENGLAND c OSSERVAT ORY OF MUSIC, Frank- 

Square, ton. 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 


NEW ORGAN BOOK. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST 


AT HOME. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 














This new book is not an instructor, but a fine col- 
lection of— 


&@ EASY ORGAN MUSIC.-“@a 


Comprising Songs, with accompaniment, Marches, 
Polkas, Waltzes, ete., etc. Most of the pieces are 
new, and almost equally adapted to the wants of 
piano players. It is the best book of popular organ 
music ever produced. Pages are sheet music size. 


Price, $1.50. Sent, prepaid, to any address. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





NEW AND GHEAP MUSIC. 





Daughter of Zion { H.R. Palmer. 8 

Give Ear, O Shepherd.. HE. ere 5 

Pepiee Waiteth for Thee (with tenor solo). J. R. 
urray. 


| was Glad when They Said . E. E. W Ly more 

Cry Out and Shout P. Bliss. 

Open Ye the Some (with ‘trio ie indies), Cc. M. 
Wyman. 

Wake the Song of (with solos and duets). 
Wyman 

Beautiful is Zion (with solo and ohgema}s. F. Root. 

Oh, Praise the Lor : ?. F. Root. 

Come, Ye Thankful People. es R. Palmer. 

Be Joyful in God — duet, soprano and alto). 
H. K. Palmer. baa 

Thanksgiving Anthem... . ....C. M. Wyman. 


How Great is His Goodness.. . J. M. Pelton 
Make a Joyful Noise shone solo). ..G. F. Root. 
Bresk fortn into Joy , iff, o F. Root, 
Let the ee ——— F. Root. 
Make a Joyful N Saastsbores 
O be Joyful, and the Earth shall be..A. a Johnson. 
Let the People Praise thee .. W. Stranb, 
How Excel ent.. J. a Stillman. 

P. P. Bliss. 


Oh that Men would Praise the Lord.. 
| will Praise Thee, O God. : * E. Wittemore. 
Thanksgiving......... . . J, Van Fleet. 


FPROASAaVeuvegqaa exe @ wav 


Mailed promptly, on receipt of marked price, by 
the publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
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a 
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: a : bol A es 
USICAL 
THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


Fr. Ww. ROOT’S 


Voice Development, Execution, and 
the Art of Singing. 


Ay ysiological treatise ; 1 
i. theories g a wena oan ord Bw meses 


Tt is in- 
“COMMON SERSE siMGiNG SCHOOL, 


ple almost all Prsons are CAa- 
to sing acceptabiy. The great 

8 SCHOOL OF 1 a is alone 

ts. best vocal teachers 

it rend use it with their pupils. 168 


indorsed 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
: Cincinnati 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 
Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


GRAND TREORETCAL AND PRACTICAL 


D oGHUUL, 


es r ye? Riiection te all Branches 
| Of Piano-Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


RY 


a DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARE, 


Prosemors i THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


Po ork is entirely unlike any other 
before the public. it has been 
| thoroughty testes and has the hearty indorsement 
meee Apher, Thomas, Stephen Hel- 

r. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners 
Moscheles, Maxschner, Tau- 
of other musical dignitaries, be- 
ost celebrated 


foreign Music 


Prices, including postage, $3.00. 
Be sure to ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 


eare has been taken to pro- 
number of easy Anthems 
services. Choirs 

o variety of music adapted to their 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinna’ 




















